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ONE IN CHARITY. 


By SILAS K. HOCKING. 


Avrnor or ‘‘For Licut anp Lierry,’”’ ‘‘ Were Dory Liss,’ ‘Rex Raynor, Antist,’’ “ Fos 
Asicart,’’ ‘‘ Her Benny,”’ ETc., ETO. 


CHAPTER XLV.—PREJUDICE AND PRIDE. 


“ Time steals them from us—chances strange, 
Disastrous accidents, and change 
That come to all ; 
Even in the most exalted state, 
Relentless sweeps the stroke of fate ; 
The strongest fall.” 
LONGFELLOW. 


UTH had hoped that the epi- 
demic would come to a sud- 
den end with the change of 
weather, a hope that was 
shared by every one who re- 
mained alive in Penleon. This 
hope, however, was not real- 

ised. Every few days there was a recrudes- 
cence of the more unfavourable symptoms, 
and a fear that amounted in some instances 
almost to a panic, would again seize the peo- 
ple. Fortunately, however, there was no 


return of the hot weather, and with the 
closing days of September a very grateful 
touch of frost was felt in the air, while a 
further decline in the number of fresh cases 
was thankfully noted. 


One of the latest victims of the scourge 
was EliGumson. He had been excessively 
nervous from the first, and had kept away 
from Penleon as long as he thought any real 
danger existed. And the chances are he 
would not have returned when he did, had 
not the tidings reached him that Will Saxon 
had once more appeared on the scene. 

This intelligence was very disconcerting 
to Eli. He had his own reasons for believ- 
ing that Will loved Mary Trevena, while 
he was morally certain that she loved him. 
Hence it was imperative that the marriage 
should not be delayed beyond the time agreed 
upon. He had been ill at ease ever since he 
knew that Will was alive, and more than 
once regretted giving his promise to wait 
twelve clear months from the death of his 
late wife. 

Still, with the plague raging in Penleon, 
he would have postponed the marriage for a 
month but for Will's untimely arrival. That 
settled him; the risk of getting fever, he 
considered, was not nearly so great as the 
risk of losing Mary ; l.2nce, of the two evils, 
he chose the least. 

There was no time left for having the 
banns published in the usual way, and so he 
decided to get married by special licence. 
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Mary raised no objection. The time for 
which she had stipulated had expired. A 
few days sooner or later could make no real 
difference. Indeed, she was anxious to have 
the affair over, and hoped that when she had 
settled down to her new life it might be less 
hateful to her than she feared. Eli was de- 
lighted ; he had feared that at the last she 
might prove anything but tractable, and was 
quite prepared for some measure of opposi- 
tion. 

The time, however, for opposition had 
gone by. The only thing she insisted upon 
was, that the wedding should be as quiet as 
possible. 

“T do not feel like a bride,” she said to 
her father, “and I will have no bridal 
attire.” 

“As you will,” Joel said with a wintry 
smile. ‘ But what will Mr.Gumson say ?” 

As a matter of fact, however, Eli was too 
eager to get the wedding over to object to 
anything. For two or three days he had 
walked about like a man in a dream. It 
seemed too good to be true that he, Eli 
Gumson, was to marry the prettiest girl in 
the parish. He could hardly realise it yet, 
and was in a fever of impatience for the 
wedding morning to arrive. 

Alas! for Gumson,—on the morning that 
Will went away to London the fever-fiend 
seized him in its clutches, and by noon on 
the following day he was dead. 

A little crowd had gathered in the church 
to witness the ceremony, and wondered,.as 
the time passed on, what could have detained 
the bridal party. Then a whisper ran 
through the church that the bridegroom had 
been taken ill, and an hour later tidings 
reached Penleon that Gumson was dead. 
For the most part the news was received in 
silence. There had been so many deaths of 
late that the time for surprises had gone by. 
Yet it was noticed that no one was heard to 
express a word of regret. He had made no 
real friends since his return to Penleon ; he 
had failed to win the confidence of his 
neighbours ; there was always that about 
him which repelled people. It might be mere 
prejudice. It might be the influence of the 
stories that had reached Penleon respecting 
his doings in California, It might be the 
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shadow of mystery that surrounded the 
death of his wife. It might be the man’s 
manner. The fact was there. Nobody liked 
him; nobody mourned his death; while a 
few openly rejoiced, for Mary Trevena’s 
sake, that he had been taken away. 

Mr. Trevelyan looked troubled for many 
days after. When Eli knew that he could 
not recover he sent in great haste for the 
Vicar. ; 

“T cannot die till I have told him,” he 
said to his housekeeper. ‘Oh, do send for 
him at once.” 

For more than an hour Mr. Trevelyan was 
closeted with the dying man. But what 
passed between them was never revealed. 
The Vicar kept his secret well, though it 
evidently troubled him a good deal. He did 
not deny that Gumson had made a dying 
confession to him; he even admitted that 
the confession was a very painful one ; but 
beyond that he would say nothing. 

Of course, people could not be kept from 
putting their own construction upon these 
facts ; and in time the gossips talked freely 
about Gumson’s sad end. But though 
guesses may come very near the truth some- 
times, or may be even absolutely true, the 
historian of facts cannot make use of them ; 
they must still remain in the realm of specu- 
lation. 

By the middle of October the epidemic 
had completely died out, and Mary ‘Trevena 
was lying helpless and prostrate in her little 
room at Higson’s Mill. The sudden reaction, 
after the long tension and excitement, had 
proved too much for her. To quote the 
words of old Dr. Grose, “she simply col- 
lapsed,” and for several weeks her recovery 
seemed very doubtful. Day after day she 
lay quite still, too weary to move, too weak to 
talk, too happy to trouble about either life 
or death. She had no pain, and did not 
think for a moment she was in any danger. 
She seemed only conscious of an inexpres- 
sible sense of relief and freedom. The dread- 
ful nightmare that had lain upon her heart 
so long had been removed, and once more 
she could breathe freely again. It seemed 
to her as though she had awaked from a long 
and terrible dream. The darkness had fled 
before the beautiful light of the morning. 
The awful terror had given place to peace 
and calm, and she lay like a little child in 
her warm snug bed, asking only that she 
might not be disturbed. 

‘The doctor came and went, Ruth called to 
see her nearly every day. Her mother 
watched by her side through the long days 
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and nights, but she heeded none of them. 
Sometimes, while they talked by her side, a 
smile would play round the corners of her 
mouth, and linger like a sunbeam upon her 
face: but that was nearly the only sign of 
consciousness she gave. 

Then when the doctor was almost ready 
to give up hope, the vitality of youth began 
to assert itself, and the tide that had re- 
treated so far began to flow back again. 

Will heard the news with a sigh of relief. 
But he was too reserved, or perhaps too 
proud, to make any remark. Ever since the 
news reached him in London that Gum- 
son was dead, his heart had been torn by 
conflicting emotions. His first impulse was 
to fling up his hat and shout hurrah ! 

“Now I am frec to win her,” was his 
thought. ‘ At last I shall realise the dream 
of my youth.” 

3ut that feeling soon gave place to some- 
thing very different. His old habit of ques- 
tioning and analysis began to assert itself, 
and a stupid pride, which he called inde- 
pendence, took the place of reason. 

‘“‘T am not called upon to throw my heart 
away upon a woman who cares nothing for 
me,” he said to himself. “It’s only by the 
merest accident she is not married ; and at 
least I must wait till her grief is over before 
I plead for what small remnant of her heart 
may chance to remain.” 

So between passion and pride his heart 
swung like a pendulum from day to day. 
Now he was impatient to see her face, and 
now he protested to himself that he did not 
want to see her at all. Fortunately, his work 
kept him so busy, and so completely filled 
his thoughts, that he had little time for 
brooding. Moreover, while Mary lay ill and 
there scemed but small chance of her re- 
covery, his pride slunk away out of sight, 
and every other feeling was swallowed up in 
love. 

Meanwhile, the new industry he had set 
on foot had become the talk of the neigh- 
bourhood. What for generations and centu- 
ries had been tipped over the brow of the 
hill as “‘addle,” was discovered to be a little 
mine of wealth. Dyes of the most lovely 
hue had already been extracted, and what 
potentialities still remained undiscovered no 
one could even guess. That Will should 
come in for an almost embarrassing amount 
of attention was inevitable. It seemed such a 
curious thing that he should have lived almost 
all his life within sight of this treasure-trove, 
and yet have been unaware of its existence , 
that he' should have gone off to the other 
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side of the world in search of a gold mine, 
and then have returned to find the gold mine 
close to his own door. It was like a chapter 
out of the “Arabian Nights.” There was 
nothing in all the history of Penleon to com- 
pare with it. 

Jerry Crews, up in his belfry, ruminated 
over the matter a good deal, and one day he 
walked across to Ben Blamey’s to have a talk 
on the subject. 

“Tt seems to me, Ben,” he said, “that 
what folks say is so curious ain’t so curious 
arter all. It’s what everybody’s doin’ a’most. 
It’s the way of the world. We think every- 
thing as is good is a long way off. We leave 
the good as is lying close to our own doors 
an’ go huntin’ up and down other lands for'’t. 
We are a passel of fools in the main.” 

Ben laid down his work and looked up 
with a smile. 

“So you have found that out at last, have 
you, Jerry?” 

“ Well, I do think we’ve got a purty sight 
ov things to larn.” 

“ No doubt of it.” 

“ An’ yet I s’pose,” Jerry said, scratching 
his head with an air of perplexity, “ that 
folks do larn things away as they’d never 
larn at home. Maybe, Will Saxon ’ud never 
have hit upon the idee if he’d never gone 
away.” 

“I don’t know,” said Ben ; “ possibly not. 
The mischief is, we never dig for gold in 
our own gardens. I quite agree with you 
that most people think all the good is a long 
way off. They believe in heaven, but hea- 
ven’s always out of sight with them. That’s 
the worst of the church and chapel-going 
folk ; they never believe in a heaven that’s 
here and now. Their gold-mine is always 
on the other side of the world.” 

“Ts that the worst ov em?” Jerry ques- 
tioned with a curious twinkle in his eye. 

“ Well, I know I’ve said worse than that 
of them in days gone by,” Ben said, shifting 
uneasily in his seat; “but I’ve modified 
some of my views lately. The plague’s 
taught me several things, and taught other 
folks things as well. When folks show a 
religion like that of the Vicar and Ruth, 
and even poor Tim Mock, it ain’t to be got 
over with a sneer.” 

“No?” Jerry said in a questioning tone. 

“JT could nurse the sick, and shake up 
their piliows, and give them their medicine, 
and all that, as well as any of them; but 
in one thing, I own up, they had the pull of 
me.” 

“Yes?” Jerry questioned. 
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“T had nothing to say to them, no hope 
to inspire ’em with—and they had; and you 
know, Jerry, as well as I do, that it made 
all the difference.” 

“cc Ay ! ” 

“J don’t understand it yet. Idon’t know 
why dying eyes should brighten, and suffer- 
ing faces grow beautiful with smiles, when 
His name was mentioned. He died near 
two thousand years ago, and yet there’s no 
—s it, His isa name to conjure with 
still.” 

Jerry bowed his head, but did not reply. 

“T’ve said for years there was nothing in 
it; that religion was but the dream of 
fanatics. But saying a thing, Jerry, after 
all, ain’t proving it. It may be only a 
dream, but there’s no denying, it’s a very 
beautiful dream when you get hold of the 
right end of it.” 

“T b'leeve you're right, Ben.” 

“You heard her pray sometimes, and sing 
to the folk. Nobody wanted you or me 
when she was near. I almost believed in 
angels when I saw her walking about.” 

“But they ain’t all like her,” Jerry inter- 
posed. 

“No, if they were, nobody would be left 
to say a word against religion. It’s the 
folks that prate so much and practise so 
little; who’re always talking about being 
happy hereafter, and yet think it a sin to be 
happy here ; who are so detestably selfish, 
that they can think of nothing but saving 
their own souls, whatever that may mean; 
and who consign the bulk of us to eternal 
torment without even pulling a wry face 
over it. They are the folks who play the 
mischief with religion.” 

“‘ Not a doubt of it,” Jerry said. 

“Lots of the Bethel folks seem to think 
it’s asin to laugh,” Ben went on. ‘“ They 
make themselves miserable here in the hope 
of being happy hereafter. J don’t know 
where they’ve got their notions from. I’ve 
read the Testament through from beginnin 
to end during the last month, and can fin 
nothing like it.” 

“ Bethel folks don’t get their creed from 
the Testament,” Jerry said; “they get it 
from Calvin.” 

“Very likely. But look at that gleam 
of sunshine, Jerry. Ain’t it pretty? and 
shouldn’t we be a couple of numskulls if 
we refused to look at it or enjoy it because 
the chances are there will be brighter 
gleams when summer comes ?” 

“And if religion’s a gleam of winter's 
sunshine to troubled an’ sorrowin’ an’ igno- 
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rant folk, wouldn’t it be wrong and cruel 
ov us to stand in between an’ block it 
out ?” 

“T’'ve thought of that too, Jerry, and 
I’m not going to do it again; at least, not 
for the present.” 

“ And what’s to become of the Secular- 
ists’ Hall?” Jerry questioned. 

“Tt’ll stand empty, I reckon. There’s 
no use denying it, Jerry. We've been 
beaten on our own ground. Our own folks 
when they were dying didn’t want us.” 

“ An’ no wonder. I’ve know’d for years, 
Ben, as you was makin’ a mistake. Up 
among my bells I’ve ruminated over all 
these things, though I ain’t said much about 
’em.” 

“We live and learn,” Ben answered, and 
then resumed his work again. 

Jerry watched him in silence for a few 
minutes, and then quietly walked away. 

“He must have had a terrible shakin’,” 
he said to himself as he made his way 
through the High Street towards his home ; 
“for Ben is a mighty proud man in his 
way, an’ pride takes an awful lot ov shakin’ 
down. But he’s honest, an’ when he’s fully 
convinced he'll own up.” 

Then Jerry started as a familiar voice 
spoke close to his ear. 

“What, Will!” he exclaimed, lifting his 
head quickly. ‘But excuse me. I s'pose 
now you've got to be arich man, I'll have 
to call you Mr. Saxon.” 

“Ts that the reason you have not been 
to Delph Cottage lately ?” Will asked with 
a laugh. 

“Well, no. To tell ’e the truth, I’ve 
been busy makin’ a new chime agin Christ- 
mas.” 

“TI was afraid you might be getting 
proud,” Will said with pretended serious- 
ness. 

“TI be a very proud man, Will, very 
roud, but it don’t show itself in that way. 
f I'd been more humble an’ less stubborn 
in my young days, I might not have been 
a lonely old bachelor now ; but there, what’s 
the use o’ repinin’. I'll be droppin’ in some 
evening soon for a long talk. Good after- 
noon!” and, turning quickly on his heel, 
he hobbled away. 

For several seconds Will stared after the 
retreating figure. 

“T wonder if that was a random shot,” 
he mused, “or has he guessed that my 
stupid pride has shut my lips and chained 
my feet? But how strange that he should 
reveal that bit of romance in his own life. 
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Poor Jerry! Clearly he has loved and lost, 
and lost through his own pride. Am I 
going to play the fool in a similar way ?” 

And he turned and quietly resumed his 
walk. But he could not shake off the effect 
of the old man’s words. If it wasa random 
shot, it was a shot that struck home. 


CHAPTER XLVI.—COMING AND GOING, 


‘* Did someone break her heart with a word, 
Having grasped at it first as a prize? 
Did it flutter from his hand, like a bird 
Which goes a little way, and then dies?” 
M. B. Smepiey. 

By Christmas Penleon had recovered its 
normal condition. Those who had taken 
flight on the outbreak of the epidemic had 
all returned. The empty houses were once 
more tenanted, and life flowed on pretty 
much as though nothing had happened to 
check its progress. On the side of the town 
towards Wheal Douglas a number of new 
cottages were in course of erection to accom- 
modate those who had been allured into the 
neighbourhood by the promise of work, 
whilst the litte cottage at Douglas Slip had 
become the centre of a group of similar 
buildings. Will Saxon found himself sud- 
denly lifted into a position of importance. 
Everybody felt that it was through him that 
prosperity had come back to Wheal Douglas 
and Penleon. His was the genius that had 
discovered the long-wasted wealth, and if a 
large share of the general prosperity went 
into his own pocket, nobody complained. 
That a few people should envy him was 
perhaps inevitable. No man can go ahead 
of his fellows in any direction without ex- 
citing envy in some breast. There are little 
souls everywhere who find it next to impos- 
sible to “rejoice with those who do rejoice.” 
They always feel that another man’s pros- 
perity is in some sense a wrong to them- 
selves. They can recognise genius nowhere 
except in their own contrivings. When 
other men succeed it is all through luck. 

There were a few such people in Penleon. 
“The Saxons had always been a proud lot,” 
they said; “too lazy to work and ever on 
the look out for some easier method of earn- 
ing a living. Will was like the rest of them, 
only a little more lucky. The golden door 
his father had dreamed about was left for 
him to find, and he had found it by the 
merest accident.” Genius and cleverness 
they denied. His long years of reading and 
study they overlooked. The simple and all- 
sufficient explanation was, he was more 
lucky than they. 

Will did not appear to trouble himself 
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about what people said or thought. He 
went on his way with a certain quiet re- 
serve that was natural to him. Those who 
knew him best said they saw no change in 
him: prosperity had not elated him in the 
smallest degree. He was just as genial and 
unaffected as in the days of his poverty, and 
what was perhaps more tothe point, he 
seemed just as happy then as now. 

In some respects he was happier. Pros- 
perity brought its cares as well as its plea- 
sures. Responsibility was a hundredfold 
greater than in the old days, while the most 
beautiful hope of his youth was still un- 
realised. His heart still swung between love 
and pride. He had resolved again and again 
to go to Higson’s mill, and try to ascertain 
for himself if Mary still cared for him ; but 
something —he hardly knew what—had 
always prevented him. 

Nearly two years had passed away since 
he waved his hand to her in token of “ Good- 
bye” from the deck of the Peirel. He 
believed then that she loved him, and that 
belief had been a comfort to him through 
many a long month of suffering and anxiety. 
But many things had happened since. She 
had promised to be the wife of another man, 
and had in consequence put him out of her 
heart and out of her thought. What ground 
then had he for supposing that she cared for 
him now? During the first fortnight after 
his return he had seen her a dozen times, 
and she had not betrayed, as far as he could 
discover, the smallest trace of emotion. She 
had not been even distant or reserved with 
him. And then, besides all this, he did not 
care to meet Joel face to face. The old 
enmity still remained ; the bitter memories 
of the past were still as fresh as ever. 

And so it came to pass that he kept away 
from Higson’s mill, and permitted the chasm 
that existed between himself and the woman 
he loved to widen and deepen day by day. 
Mary felt a little hurt at first that amongst 
all the callers at Higson’s mill he never came. 
But she did not fret. She was no longer a 
child. Circumstances had called into play 
her stronger nature. She had mastered the 
art of self-control. By-and-by when she 
was able to get out of doors they would meet 
again ; but she did not anticipate the meet- 
ing. The dream had been a long one, but it 
had come to an end. 

So the weeks had slipped away and 
Christmas-eve had come. But no extensive 
preparations had been made in Penleon for 
the festive season. Bereavements were too 
recent for mirth. In nearly every house 


there was an empty chair—in some two and 
three ; and Christmas memories tore off the 
film from the wounds that were just begin- 
ning to heal and made them bleed afresh. 
Jerry signalised the day by a chime, mourn- 
ful as a funeral dirge, while in many homes 
fasting took the place of feasting. 

Ruth had hoped and hoped that Christmas- 
eve would bring to her some message out of 
that great silence and darkness into which 
her husband had wandered, and which had 
so completely swallowed him up. But her 
hope was not realised. The slow hours 
travelled on and the long day came to an 
end, but no word or token was sent. It was 
a bitter disappointment to her. All the day 
the tears lay close to her eyes, and it was 
only by the strongest effort she could keep 
them back. Will rightly guessed of what 
she was thinking, and forbore to ask any 
questions. He had hardly patience to think 
of Paul Penrose, much less to speak of him. 
He did not understand the man ; was unable 
to appreciate the might of creeds, or the power 
of the dead hand upon the living conscience. 
In that freer air in which he had lived, such 
loyalty to mere dogma seemed mental weak- 
ness and slavery ; and he despised the man 
who would outrage the eternal principles of 
right and duty for the miserable subterfuges 
and hair-splitting definitions of a worn-out 
and discredited theology. 

But Ruth had not only a deeper love, but 
a larger charity. She comprehended her 
husband’s martyr spirit if her brother did 
not ; and so through all those long months of 
silence she had never lost faith or hope. Her 
anger had long since been changed into pity. 
Her love had thriven through all the frosts of 
neglect ; her heart ached and ached for his 
coming. And yet the silence remained un- 
broken. 

Sometimes she wondered if he were dead. 
If his self-imposed cross and penance had 
proved too heavy, and he had sunk beneath 
the load ; but her hopeful spirit always got 
the better of her fears. ‘God will surely 
let him live,” she would say to herself, “and 
in the end he will see the light.” 

It was a very quiet Christmas-eve that she 
and Will spent together, neither was in the 
mood for conversation. Old memories came 
sweeping back like sea gulls before a storm. 
Ruth was impatient for bed-time to come. 
She wanted to be alone, to hide her face ‘in 
her pillow, and weep to her heart’s con- 
tent. 

Outside the wind moaned and wailed and 
grumbled in the chimney-top, and splashed 
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the rain and sleet against the window-panes, 
and shrieked through the crevices of the 
door, as though it had some secret it 
wished to reveal. Ruth shuddered as she 
listened, and heaped more fuel on the 
fire. 

“Tt’s a bitter night,” she said, as the 
cheerful flame went roaring up the chimney. 

“Tt reminds me of Douglas Slip,” he 
answered. 

“ Ah, Will, we ought to be thankful you 
have not to watch the stamps on such a 
night as this.” 

“Well, I am thankful,” he said with a 
smile. “Iam enjoying this warm fire im- 
mensely, and unless the weather changes 
Penleon will not see me this Christmas.” 

“But you will go with me to Bethel to- 
morrow morning ?” 

“Well, hardly,” he said with a shrug of 
the shoulders. “I prefer to worship by the 
fire when the weather is like this. Besides, 
the new minister is too much for me.” 

“But, Will, the sermon is not every- 
thing.” 

“That may be, and yet it may spoil 
everything. No, no, Dot, don’t protest. The 
Rev. Josiah Jory may be a very good man, 
but he was born a century too late.” 

“You see they are bound by their deed at 
Bethel to have orthodoxy preached.” 

“But I am not bound by any deed to go 
and listen to it,” he said. 

* As you will,” she answered ; then turned 
her head quickly, and held up her finger in a 
listening attitude. 

“Was that a knock at the door, Will?” 
she questioned, knitting her brows slightly. 

“] think it was only the wind,” he 
answered. “It seems in a very fretful and 
complaining mood to-night.” 

* But, hark! that was a moan surely.” 

“The wind has been moaning all the 
night,” he said with a smile. 

“ But not like that, Will. 
is some one at the door. 
see ?” 

“Certainly, Dot, if it will be any satisfac- 
tion to you.” And he rose at once, and 
went to the door. 

A moment later he called in sharp, anxious 
tones: “ Ruth! come here quickly.” 

‘**‘ Has he come home, I wonder ?” was the 
thought that flashed in a moment through 
her mind, and she grew pale to the very 
lips. 

In another moment she was by her 
brother’s side. ‘“ What is it, Will?” she 
asked anxiously. For he was bending over 


I believe there 
Will you go and 
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a prostrate figure of some kind, and attempt- 
ing to raise it. 

“ A woman,” he answered ; “faint or dead, 
I don’t know which.” 

“A woman!” she gasped. 
who can it be ?” 

“Call Leah, and help me to get her into 
the house,” he said hurriedly. ‘She will be 
frozen if she remains here.” 

A few minutes later the unconscious figure 
was lying on the hearthrug before the fire, 
her pale and wasted face upturned to the 
light. Will had jammed on his hat, and had 
rushed off for Dr. Grose, while Ruth and 
Leah, with the tears running down their 
faces, were chafing the almost frozen hands. 

“Poor Dorothy,” Ruth kept repeating to 
herself, as she redoubled her efforts to 
restore animation ; “what a home-coming is 
this !” 

It was long after midnight before Dorothy 
recovered consciousness. She was lying then 
in Ruth’s warm bed, with Dr. Grose’s kindly 
face bending over her. 

“Where am I? what has happened?” she 
said faintly, as her eyes wandered slowly 
round the room. 

Ruth, who was standing with her face in 
shadow, tried to speak, but a lump in her 
throat choked her. 

“Can’t you remember where you are?” 
the doctor asked kindly. 

At the sound of his voice she started, and 
looked eagerly at him fora moment. Then 
the tears welled up into her eyes and she 
began to cry. 

The next moment Ruth had laid her face 
close to hers and had whispered “ Dorothy.” 
Then the arms of each wound themselves 
round the other’s neck, and for awhile they 
cried softly, not daring to speak. 

Dr. Grose blew his nose violently and left 
the room. Will was waiting for him in the 
room below, anxious to hear what report he 
had to give. 

The old doctor did not speak for several 
minutes. He lit a cigar, and pulled up a 
chair in front of the fire and began to smoke 
with great deliberation. Will watched him 
somewhat impatiently, but knowing his ways, 
did not interrupt him. 

“Another. tragedy, Saxon,” 
doctor said at length. 

“You think so, doctor ?” 

“T am sure of it: though the chances are 
it will never be wholly known. Likely 
enough she will keep her secret to the end, 
for she is not the girl to tell any more than 
she likes.” 


“Oh, Will! 
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“Ts she seriously ill ?” 

“Tam afraid so, But I shall be able to 
tell better later on.” 

Meanwhile Dorothy had regained her 
self-possession and was talking quietly to 
Ruth. 

“T shall not trouble you long,” she said ; 
“ please, have patience with me for old times’ 
sake. I wanted to see Penleon once more. 
I wanted to-see father and mother. I did 
not know till I called at the house what had 
happened. I do not know how I bore up, 
or how I found my way here, but I knew if 
you were living you would take mein. Oh! 
Ruth, Ruth, I can never tell you all I have 
suffered.” 

“Don’t try, dear, if it gives you pain,” 
Ruth answered, gently stroking her fore- 
head. 

“IT was happy enough at the beginning, 
she went on. “I had no doubt or fear, and 
he was very good to me and gave me all I 
wanted, and I was so proud to be his wife. 
And then—and then—she came—and—and 
I came away. I had not money enough 
and so I had to pawn my clothes. But it 
doesn’t matter, I shall never want them 
again.” 

“Qh yes, you will. 
get you better again.” 

“T don’t know that I am very sorry 
father and mother have gone a little before 
me,” she went on, as if she did not heed 
Ruth’s remark. “Perhaps it is better so. 
Father might be very angry; up there, in 
God’s light, he will know all, and will not 
blame me.” 

“Nobody will blame you, Dorothy,” Ruth 
said soothingly. ‘Nobody would have the 
heart to do so.” 

“TI was very ignorant,” she went on in 
the same low tone, “and my eyes had only 
just been opened and the world was so 
beautiful, and my heart was so full of thank- 
fulness. And when he asked me to go with 
him how could I say nay? I did not know 
what he knew, and yet he loved me, Ruth. 
Oh, I am sure he loved me. But—but—oh, 
Ruth I cannot say the rest.” 

“ Don’t say anything, dear, that will give 
you pain,” Ruth said quietly. 

“People will think kindly of me when I 
am dead,” she went on after a pause. “They 
will remember me as I used to be, before my 
eyes were touched. And yet, Ruth, I am 
not sorry I have seen the beautiful world. I 
have had my joys as well as my sorrows 
and now I am content to go away.” 

“You must not talk about going away,” 


Dr. Grose will soon 


Ruth said, trying hard to steady her voice. 
“ You will get better again after awhile.” 

“People cannot live when the heart is 
completely broken,” was the quiet answer. 
“And why should I want to get better? 
No, no, Ruth ; I would rather go away with 
the rest. Father and mother have gone. 
Ted has gone. So nobody will grieve for 
me. Iam glad I have got back to Penleon. 
I shall sleep more quietly here, and Jerry 
will wake his music above me, and in the 
church the boys will sing, and all the people 
will come and go, and I shall rest, and my 
heart will never ache again—never, never !” 

“ And have you suffered so much ?” Ruth 
said, bending over and kissing her. 

“Only since then,” was the quiet answer. 
“T do not know how long it was ago. I 
have lost count of the days. But it does not 
matter. It will soon be over. The storm 
is dying down into silence, Ruth, and soon 
it will be eternal stillness.” 

So she talked on till the doctor came 
back into the room, and then she turned 
over on her side and fell asleep. 

When she awoke again the Christmas bells 
were filling the air with melody, and Ruth 
was watching by her side. 

“Oh, Ruth, how good of you!” she said 
with a pathetic smile ; “ and how sweet it is 
to lie here and listen to the bells again. 
Now come a little nearer, and tell me every- 
thing, for I don’t think I have very long to 
stay.” 

But she was mistaken in fancying that her 
end was close at hand. As the days passed 
away she seemed to gather a little strength, 
and was able to converse freely with the 
many people who called to see her; for it 
soon became known from end to end of Pen- 
leon that Dorothy had come back again, and 
nearly everybody wanted to see her. And, 
perhaps, most curious thing of all, for once 
curiosity was restrained in Penleon. Noone 
seemed anxious to inquire too closely into 
the secrets of Dorothy’s life. Noone blamed 
her. In the days of her blindness she had 
won the sympathy and love of everybody, 
and now on her return everybody was glad 
to give her welcome. 

That she had been wronged—sinned against 
—was very evident, but how or in what way 
was by no means clear. She never mentioned 
Dr. Kennedy’s name, and only hinted in the 
vaguest way why she had left him. 

It was a surprise to most people that, with 
youth on her side, she did not get rapidly 
well. Dr. Grose, however, made no remark. 
He feared from the beginning what the result 
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would be. Cold and exposure had developed 
long-dormant tendencies, and no human power 
could check them. 

Dorothy seemed quite content. She wel- 
comed all her visitors with a smile and a 
cheerful word, and got them to talk about 
themselves ; but of her own self she would 
rarely speak. How much sorrow and suffer- 
ing lay concealed under that calm exterior 
no one could guess. She locked up her sor- 
row with her secret and patiently waited the 
end. To Ruth she opened her heart more 
freely than to any one else, and spoke with 
the least reserve. But at the back of all 
there lay much that was never told. She 
kept her secret well. 


CHAPTER XLVII.—GRACE AND TRUTH. 


“ For all night long I dreamed of you: 
1 woke and prayed against my will, 
Then slept to dream of you again. 
At length I rose and knelt and prayed ; 
I cannot write the words I said, 
My words were slow, my tears were few, 
But through the dark my silence spoke 
Like thunder.” 
Curistina G. Rossetti. 

Dorotuy went away in the early spring. 
‘She waited till the crocuses had shed their 
bloom and the wallflowers had breathed their 
fragrance on the air, and then she unfolded 
her wings and sped away. She said that she 
was not afraid, and that she was not alone ; 
that by her side stood One in shining raiment, 
who had come to keep her company, and 
that when He should give the signal she 
would go. Ben Blamey, who had come to 
see her on that last day of her tarrying, 
thought her mind was wandering, and so 
stood speechless while she talked. 

“Ah, Ben!” she said with a smile, “I 
know of what you are thinking. You think 
my sense of sight is growing dim ; but it isn’t 
so. I am only seeing more, seeing more!” 

“I wish I could see more,” he answered, 
after a pause. 

“Some day you will,” she said quietly. 
“* Have patience a little longer.” 

As the afternoon drew to a close she said 
to Ruth: “ Please sing to me.” 

“ What shall we sing, dear ?” Ruth asked, 
bending over her. 

“Swift to its close ebbs out life’s little day.” 

The Vicar was in the room at the time and 
Mary Trevena. And Ruth called up Will 
from the room below. And standing by the 
bedside the four sang together. Sang one 
verse only. How much Dorothy heard of 
it we know not, for ere it was ended she had 
taken flight. 


Later in the evening Will and Mary sat 
side by side in the room below, and talked 
of Dorothy; talked of her strange and 
chequered life, of her beautiful and peaceful 
death; and as they talked all shadow of 
restraint passed away from between them. 
All doubts and misgivings vanished, and 
heart came to heart as in the old days when 
they were children. No word of love passed 
between them, no hint of the fact that they 
cared for each other. But they knew all the 
same that at last the barrier was broken 
down. Their spirits spoke to each other, 
and when they looked into each other’s eyes 
they were satisfied. 


A week later, one chill and rainy evening, 
Ruth sat by her fireside alone. Will had 
gone to London on business, and Leah had 
gone into the town. The house felt depress- 
ingly quiet, not even a cricket chirped on the 
kitchen hearth. It had grown quite dark, 
but she made no attempt to light the lamp. 
She did not even draw the blind. In the 
dim and flickering firelight she sat with her 
hands clasped across her knee, her eyes fixed 
upon the grate, and as usual one face looked 
out at her from between the bars—the face 
of her husband. 

Where was he to-night? she wondered. 
Would he ever come home again? This 
terrible suspense seemed almost worse than 
death itself. If she could close his eyes as 
she had closed Dorothy’s, and know that he 
was free for ever from all pain and trouble, 
even that would be almost better than this 
terrible uncertainty. For eight long months 
no message had come from him, no solitary 
token of love or even of remembrance. Could 
he be dead? or had he ceased to love her? 
or was his iron and cruel creed still blinding 
his eyes to right and duty? It was to this 
last alternative that her mind still leaned. 
And yet it was an alternative from which 
she could extract scarcely a ray of comfort. 
For if in eight long months of thought and 
pain he had been unable to see that a creed 
that separated him from wife and home and 
duty could not possibly be right, he might 
not be able to see it in eight years, or even 
in a lifetime. 

“Qh, dear,” she sighed, “to think that 
religion should have wrought all this pain. 
How strangely men have mislearned Christ ! 
how cruelly they have misrepresented Him!” 

Then she took up the poker and thrust it 
into the grate and sent the flame roaring up 
the chimney. 

Outside, a man who had been standing 
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close to the window started back when the 
firelight fell full upon her face. 

“* How beautiful she looks!” he muttered 
to himself. ‘ But how can I dare go and 
speak to her? I am not worthy to kiss the 
ground on which she stands. Oh Ruth, 
Ruth, Ruth! If 1 could die for thee!” 

And he went and leaned against the thorn- 
tree and hid his face in his hands, 

In this way Paul Penrose had returned to 
home and wife; and yet when he reached 
the door his courage failed him. On the 
previous evening he had stood in the same 
garden, and seen Will Saxon enter his home ; 
but the blind was drawn, and he had caught 
no glimpse of Ruth’s sweet face, and he had 
not the courage to enter. 

Hour after hour he had waited in the hope 
that Will might go out again. And then he 
had returned to Penleon Road, where a new 
hotel had been built, and where mine host 
was an importation from somewhere “ up the 
country.” 

The landlord was delighted to have a 
stranger to talk to, for just then his house 
was empty. And the story of “ the plague” 
had not even yet grown stale. 

So Paul sat and listened to the story of 
his wife’s noble and beautiful heroism, her 
simple faith, her all-embracing charity. He 
nearly choked as the chatty landlord rambled 
on and on, and more than once was com- 
pelled to wipe away the wilful tears that 
fell in large drops upon his cheeks. 

The landlord was surprised to see a stran- 
ger so much affected, and took it as a com- 
pliment to his skill as a story-teller, and so 
further enlarged upon his theme. 

He did not know how his words stabbed 
his visitor, like so many knives. “I ain’t 
much of a religious man myself,” he said; 
“but religion such as hers would make 
Satan serious, and command respect down 
below.” 

“ And where is her husband ?” Paul ven- 
tured to remark at length, for he was curious 
to know what people were saying about 
him. 

“Ob, nobody knows,” was the answer. 
“And I don’t think anybody cares very 
much. He was one of those canting preach- 
ing fellows, who wanted everybody to believe 
his own catechism and sent ’em to hell if 
they didn’t. I never saw him myself. He 
went away before I came here. By all 
accounts he wasn’t worthy of her; he had 
plenty of religion but no charity to speak 
of.” 

Paul winced, but did not reply, and soon 


after stole quietly away to his bedroom and 
bolted the door. Hour after hour he paced 
the room in bitterest agony. To sleep was 
impossible. The landlord’s words stuck in 
his heart like arrows. “ Not worthy of her” 
he kept repeating to himself as the painful 
hours travelled on. Then, falling upon his 
knees, he hid his face in the bedclothes and 
prayed for strength. 

All the shame of his desertion came back 
to him with twofold intensity. He knew 
that he was unworthy of her. In the new 
light that had come into his soul his conduct 
seemed black as hell. And yet—oh, the 
shame of it!—in his self-righteous pharisaism 
he had looked upon her as an alien and an 
outcast, and thought of his marriage as a 
sin. 
It was little comfort to him now that all 
this was born of his ignorance, and that, 
like his great namesake, he believed he was 
doing God service and suffering in the cause 
of truth. He ought to have opened his eyes 
to the light that was about him and refused 
to be the slave of a tyrannical creed. Now 
he was paying the penalty and would have 
to go on paying it to the day of his death. 
Just as Paul never ceased to regret that he 
had persecuted the Church of God, so he 
would never cease to suffer shame that he 
had deserted a faithful wife. 

How noble her life looked to-day in com- 
parison with his! How Christ-like her 
spirit! He, like Jonah, had fled from his 
duty and hidden himself in darkness and 
silence, while she had stood forth, in all the 
beauty of her womanhood, preaching the 
sermon of a pure and self-renouncing life. 

He wondered now how it was possible that 
he could have remained in darkness so long. 
For since light had come to him he saw 
everywhere that Christ was walking free, 
and that His word was no longer bound. 
But with a strange fatuity he had disre- 
garded the spirit of the age, and had hugged 
his chains with increasing tenacity. 

For eight long months he had served in a 
bookseller’s shop in London, and for seven 
months out of the eight he had scarcely 
looked inside a book. With patient toil he 
had served his master, and the longer the 
day the more he had rejoiced. He wel- 
comed hardship, and gloried in pain. On 
Sundays he shut himself up in his room and 
wept, and fasted, and prayed. He denied 
himself every pleasure and recreation, and 
waited in slow torture for the hour of his 
deliverance. One thought sustained him 
day after day and week after week, that he 
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was enduring the chastening of the Lord, 
and that in this furnace of suffering God was 
purging away his sin and fitting him for 
higher service. Some day he believed the 
angel of God would touch his lips with the 
living coal, and then he would speak again, 
knowing that his iniquity had been purged 
away. Sometimes the thought of his wife 
would almost madden him. The memory of 
the past would sweep his heart like a 
tempest, and in a passion of tears he would 
pray that he might die. At other times he 
would half persuade himself that he never 
wished to look upon her face again. She 
was the Eve that had wrecked his Eden. 
The siren that had lured him into the whirl- 
pool of darkness and shame. 

So the weeks of torture followed each 
other, and grew into months, and still no 
deliverance came, no answer was given to 
his prayers. At times it seemed as though 
he had reached the utmost limit of endur- 
ance, and from night to morning one prayer 
would be upon his lips: ‘How long, oh 
Lord, how long ?” 

In this way the dreary winter wore itself 
out, and March came in with the promise 
of brighter days. It was the first Sunday 
evening of that month that he found himself 
in the vicinity of the Abbey. He had no 
object in view, and why he followed the 
crowd through the open doors he never 
knew. On and on he threaded his way 
almost like one in a dream till he found him- 
self seated straight in front of the pulpit. 
The organ was pealing out a joyous melody, 
which echoed down the mysterious aisles 
like the march of a victorious army. But 
when the choristers began to sing he bowed 
his head and wept. All sweet and tender 
memories of the past swept over him like a 
great wave of joy flecked and fringed with 
foam of pain. 

It was not, however, till the preaching 
began that he seemed fully awake. For 
forty minutes he never took his eyes from 
the preacher’s vivid face, and in that forty 
minutes it seemed as though an earthquake 
shook the globe, the very pillars of heaven 
seemed to bend and break, and all that he 
had ever believed and preached rolled back 
like a cloud and vanished behind the shud- 
dering hills. 

He had not time to question what he 
heard, nor wit, nor will. A gospel so broad, 
so tolerant, so human, yet so divine, so 
vivid in its portrayal of the divine compas- 
sion, so far-reaching in its message of hope, 
he had never listened to before. It shook 
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him, swayed him, bent him as a bulrush is 
swayed by astorm. The preacher attacked 
no theory and preached no creed. He stood 
there and proclaimed the gospel of God’s 
everlasting love, and proclaimed it with such 
a thrill of confidence and joy in his tones, 
that he could not help drinking in the mes- 
sage, though all the while the foundations 
of his own faith seemed crumbling into dust. 

When the service ended the spell was in 
some measure broken, and, during the fol- 
lowing week, he was driven to and fro ina 
perfect agony of doubt. Was the preacher 
mistaken or was he? Was this God’s way 
of sending him deliverance, or was it an 
additional trial in order to test his faith ? 
Was it true that the love of God was 
broader than all their creeds, or was the 
church “‘a little garden fenced around ” ? 

When a truth takes root it can but grow. 
When light enters the dungeon the darkness 
is bound to give place. Paul Penrose strug- 
gled and wrestled and prayed, and all the 
while he felt his lifelong belief slipping from 
him like a rent and worn-out garment. 

Then to save himself he began to read his 
Testament afresh, and lo! it burned with a 
new meaning. And still he resisted the 
light, and still it grew. 

Finally, he sought the preacher in his 
home, and told him all the story of his life. 
With a grave and gentle face the good man 
listened till he had finished. Then he spoke 
to him words that wounded and healed, 
that killed and made alive. With gracious 
wisdom and ripe scholarship he met Paul’s 
doubts and difficulties, and scattered his 
sophistries like dust before the wind. 

That evening was a means of grace to 
Paul. Before he left all his pride and 
pharisaism had disappeared, and when at 
the close of the interview they knelt toge- 
ther in prayer, he did not doubt any longer 
that this was God’s method of leading him 
to light and freedom. 

On the following morning he started for 
home. One duty at least seemed straight 
and clear. He must see Ruth and confess 
his shame, but what after that he did not 
know, 

It was dark when he reached Penleon 
Road Station, and so he was able to make 
his way to Delph Cottage without being 
recognised. But at the door-step his courage 
failed, and he returned, as we have seen, 
to Penleon Road. 

The dawn was breaking over the hills 
when at length he crept, wretched and 
shivering, into bed, and for several hours 
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he slept the sleep of utter exhaustion. It 
was nearly noon when he pulled up the 
blind and looked out, and the first person 
he saw was Will Saxon just entering the 
station. He waited till the train came in, 
and went out again. Waited for several 
minutes after. But Will did not return 
again. ‘ He’s gone to Plymouth, perhaps,” 
he said with a sigh of relief; “that will 
make it easiér for me.” 

Yet somehow he had not courage to face 
the light. On the plea of having some 
writing to do, he kept his room most of the 
day. But when the shadows of evening 
began to gather he stole quietly out, and 
made his way down to the river path, and 
ultimately reached the old garden, every 
foot of which he knew so well. But how 
like a culprit he felt ! 

The evening was rainy, as we have said, 
and the darkness came on apace. In the 
shadow of the trees no one would observe 
him. Then, noticing the firelight playing 
on the window, he stole cautiously up and 
looked through. How long he stood there 
feasting his eyes on the picture within he 
never knew. But when the fire blazed up, 
he started back and leaned against the thorn- 
tree. The agony of that moment no words 
can express. He felt as though he had for- 
feited every right to be considered by that 
brave and beautiful woman who, in name 
and in law, was still his wife; and yet he 
fancied he never loved her as he did at that 
moment ; and in the bitterness of his soul 
he groaned aloud. 

Then suddenly the door opened, and Ruth 
stood before him. 

“Who are you?” she said quietly, “and 
what do you want here at this hour ?” 

“Oh, Ruth, forgive me,” he said, start- 
ing back from her. “I did not mean to 
alarm you. I will go away again. I will 
never: e 

“‘ My husband,” she cried, reaching out her 
hands appealingly. “Oh, Paul, Paul : 

“JT was your husband once,” he said, 
moving still further back; “but I was 
never worthy of you, and I am less worthy 
of you now.” 

“Have you ceased to love me?” she 
asked, wringing her hands. 

“Ceased to love you? Oh, Ruth, ask if 
the stars have ceased to shine. If I could 
die to prove my love and atone for the 
shame of my desertion, how gladly I would 
do it!” 

Then she ran to him and threw her arms 
about his neck. 
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“Qh, my husband, my husband,” she 
cried, and hid her face in his shoulder. 

“And is it possible you can forgive me, 
Ruth?” he said brokenly. 

“Forgive you, Paul?” and she raised her 
swimming eyes to his. “If my pain had been 
a thousand times greater, I could forgive 
you. I knew you did what you thought 
was best. Now let us forget the past.” 

“Nay, nay, that is impossible. Let me 
rather recount the story. Would you care 
to hear it, Ruth ?” 

And for answer she kissed him and led 
the way into the house. 


CHAPTER XLVIII.—FAITH AND CHARITY. 


* Thou art the goal for which my spirit longs; 

As dove on dove, 

Bound for one home, I send thee all my songs 
With all my love. 

Thou art the haven with fair harbour lights ; 
Safe locked in thee, 

My heart would anchor after stormful nights 
Alone at sea.” 

Martuitpa Burp. 


WHEN Will returned from London a few 
days later Ruth met him at the gate, her 
face radiant with smiles. 

“Oh, Will,” she exclaimed, “ what do you 
think ?” 

“T know all about it, Dot,” he said quietly. 
“JT heard down at the station.” 

“ And are you not glad ?” she questioned, 
with just a touch of anxiety in her tones. 

“Well, I wasn’t very when I first heard 
of it,” he said; “but I think I am now when 
I see you so happy.” 

“Oh, that is right,” she said. “ Life has 
begun anew for me, and all the world has 
become beautiful again.” 

“Then, Dot, I am more than content,” he 
said playfully; “though it’s rather hard to 
take a second place after having been first so 
long.” 

“Yes; I, too, have felt that lately,” she 
said, squeezing his arm as she walked with 
him up to the house. 

“Indeed, Dot? 
understand.” 

“No?” 

“T don’t, really.” 

* Ah, you men can never see but one side 
of a thing,” 

“That is no answer,” he said playfully. 

“Tsn’t it? I thought it was. However, 
I'm nota bit jealous. She is quite worthy 
of you, and that is saying a great deal.” 

“Qh, I beg pardon, I’m beginning to see 
daylight,” he said, with a laugh. 

“And soamI. But here comes my hus- 
band. It’s a long time since you met.” 


I don’t think I quite 
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The meeting between the two men was as 
cordial as even Ruth could desire. For his 
sister's sake Will was prepared to overlook 
all the past. Moreover, one look into the 
minister’s eyes showed him that he had come 
back a new man, not less strong, but in- 
finitely more tolerant, with a sunnier outlook 
across the field of life, and a faith that was 
beautified by a larger hope. 

“T like him,” Will said to himself as he 
lay in bed that night unable to sleep. 
“There is an atmosphere of sincerity about 
him that wins the heart. Freed from the 
narrow and tortuous channel in which 
hitherto his life has flowed, it will broaden 
out into a great river of joy and blessing.” 

The two men had talked to each other till 
long after midnight ; talked with a freedom 
from restraint that was born of perfect con- 
fidence in each other. Paul Penrose made 
no attempt to hide anything of the conflict 
through which he had passed, nor did he 
excuse himself in the smallest degree, and 
when he had finished his story Will had no 
longer a thought of blame in his heart. He 
had acted with a sincere conscience, however 
mistaken he might have been. And now 
that at last he had come out into the clearer 
light and shaken himself free from the grip 
of the dead hand, Will could only rejoice 
with him in the victory he had won. 

“Yes, I like him,” he repeated to himself 
again and again. “TI like his sincerity, and 
now that his narrow dogmatism has given 
place to a broad and generous charity, he 
strikes one as being a splendid fellow and 
capable of an immense amount of good.” 

Then Will’s thoughts turned to his sister. 
How happy she seemed ; how blissfully con- 
tent she looked as she sat and listened, and 
watched the play of her husband’s face. 

“They'll never drift apart again,” he said. 
“ They’ve both found their moorings.” 

Then he began to think of himself. He 
would be but a lodger now at Delph Cot- 
tage, or a kind of fifth wheel to the family 
coach, 

“T’ve no doubt I shall be welcome enough,” 
he said to himself; “but young married 
folks don’t care, as a rule, to have a third 
party in the house as a permanency,” and he 
chuckled softly to himself. 

“T think the way is pretty clear at last,” 
he said, after a long pause. “ And if she is 
willing there is no need that we should wait 
very long,” and he chuckled again. 

““Long courtships may be desirable in 
some cases,” he mused; “ but I have known 
her all my life, and loved her ever since I 
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was a lad, and if I can only get her to say 
yes, why what’s to hinder us from setting up 
house of our own?” and he turned over on 
his side and thought the subject out again. 

On the following afternoon, when return- 
ing from Wheal Douglas, he paused and 
leaned against the stile where years before, 
at the opening of our story, he sat and hesi- 
tated. The prospect on which his eyes 
rested was not quite so fair as on that earlier 
occasion, for the woods and orchards had 
not yet broken into leaf, and the flowers 
were still keeping out of sight. Moreover, 
the skies were grey, and the sun had tried in 
vain to struggle through. And yet to Will 
there seemed more light and colour on the 
landscape now than then. 

In truth, however, the light was within. 
The pain of poverty was no longer pressing 
upon his heart, nor did the fear of reproba- 
tion any longer torment him. Moreover, he 
had found his true sphere in life and had 
been the means of bringing prosperity back 
to Penleon. And besides all that he fancied 
that other dream of his was surely coming 
true. 

Suddenly he started and looked over the 
stile, then vaulted lightly over it and came 
face to face with Mary Trevena. 

“T wanted to see you so very much,” he 
said in quiet tones. ‘Could you spare me a 
few minutes of your time this afternoon ?” 

“T am in no hurry at all,” she said, blush- 
ing slightly. ‘I have only come out fora 
walk.” 

“ And you prefer the hills to the valley %” 
he questioned. 

* Well, the way up here is less frequented, 
for one thing; and, besides, the sca-breeze 
blows more freshly.” 

“Ves, that is true,” he answered. “If 
you don’t mind I will walk along with you.” 

“T shall be very pleased to have your 
company,” she said quite frankly, though 
with slightly heightened colour; and then 
they walked away together. 

For awhile neither of them spoke; and 
when at length the stream of conversation 
began to flow it was in so low a tone that no 
third party could possibly hear. It was 
very evident, however, that whatever might 
be the theme of their talk, it completely 
absorbed them. ‘The flight of time was 
unheeded. The distance they had come was 
disregarded. On and still on they sauntered 
with measured steps. Here and there a 
hardy thrush sang of the coming spring- 
time, and in sheltered nooks the pale-faced 
primrose smiled at them as they passed. But 
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they heeded not the smiling flowers, nor 
heard the singing birds, and when at length 
they reached the sea, and the pebbles 
crunched beneath their feet, they could 
hardly believe they had come so far. On 
their return they followed the river bank, 
and Mary rested her hand upon his arm, and 
in her eyes there was such a look of joy and 
hope as no one had ever seen before. The stars 
began to come out long before they reached 
Higson’s Mill. But the gathering darkness 
did not trouble them, they walked just as 
slowly as before. Perhaps they came a little 
more closely together, and now and then he 
bent his head so low that his lips touched 
her brow, but neither of them felt that the 
way had been long, and when at length they 
reached the garden-gate, both felt that they 
had left a thousand things unsaid. For a 
moment or two they paused, and under the 
silent and watchful stars their lips met and 
sealed the words they had spoken. Then 
she passed quickly and shyly into the 
house, and he with resolute steps followed 
her. 

For a full hour he was closeted with Joel 
Trevena. It was a trying time for both; 
though Joel’s losses had humbled him con- 
siderably, while the fact that Will was grow- 
ing in wealth and influence reconciled him 
to many things that otherwise he would not 
have tolerated. 

What passed between them, however, was 
never told; suffice it that they both eame 
smiling out of the room, and Joel, with much 
dignity and not a little emotion, gave Mary 
his blessing. 

On the following afternoon Jer-y Crews, 
up among his bells, fell to “ruminating” 
again on the ways of the world and the pro- 
blem of human life, He had just heard that 
Will Saxon and Mary Trevena were engaged 
to be married, and the news had moved him 
greatly. It brought back to him memories 
of a past that could never be restored, of a 
love that had been lost through stubbornness 
and pride. 

“] was very much afraid,” he said, as he 
pulled steadily at his pipe. “For he’s a bit 
high in the instep is Will, an’ is gettin’ on 
in the world amazin’ fast. Howsomever, 
things have worked out right at last, an’ I 
be fine an’ glad, I be. A little while ago 
things seemed terrible topsy-turvy ; but it’s 
wonderful how time smooths ’em out, an’ 
how good comes out o’ evil. Ruth’s happy 
again, bless her, an’ that husban’ ov hers is 
anew man. I'll go to hear’n on Sunday in 
the hall. I reckon it'll be Secularists’ Hall no 


longer, an’ a good thing too. Well, well, 
they did look happy yesterday as they was 
a-walkin’ together in the garden. It does 
some folks good to have to pass through 
the furnace.” 

And he knocked the ashes from his pipe 
and rose to his feet. 

“ Bless em,” he muttered, “Tl give ’em 
all a merry tune to-day ; an’ if Ted an’ Doro- 
thy be anywhere about listenin’, very likely 
they’ll be pleased.” 

And soon after the cheerful notes of “Gin 
a body meet a body coming thro’ the rye” 
were floating out over Penleon and neigh- 
bourhood, much to the amusement of Mary 
Trevena and Will Saxon, who were walking 
together down by the river side. 


Several years have passed away since 
then. Penleon has more than doubled its 
population, and has become an industrial 
centre of considerable importance. Last 
year it received its charter of incorpora- 
tion, and Will Saxon was elected its first 
mayor, and elected by an unanimous vote. 
Every one felt, irrespective of creed or 
politics, that to Will, Penleon owed its pros- 
perity. He had been chairman of its local 
board for two or three years, and his ad- 
ministrative ability was recognised on all 
hands, so that in electing him mayor, no 
one doubted but that he would do credit to 
himself and to the borough. And in this 
the highest expectations of the burgesses were 
fully realised. A more popular mayor and 
mayoress than Will and Mary could not be 
found in the three kingdoms. 

On the spot where the Secularists’ Hall 
once stood stands a very fine church to-day. 
Twice the old hall was altered and enlarged 
in order to accommodate the constantly in- 
creasing congregations, and still it was found 
too small, and ultimately—considering the 
site was the best in the town—it was swept 
away, and the present building erected, with 
suitable class rooms, vestries, and lecture 
hall. Here Paul Penrose ministers every 
Sunday to crowded congregations of eager 
listeners, and here on the week days he is 
the centre and inspiration of the various 
social and educational agencies that are in 
active operation. 

He bears little resemblance to the Paul 
Penrose of old days. His mind has ex- 
panded with his sympathies. Heart and 
intellect have grown together. He feels him- 
self as though he had got into a new world, 
a world full of beauty and brightness and 
hope. His sermons are no longer crowded 
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with gloomy dogmas, but are brimful and 
running over with the gospel of good tidings. 
The result is, that to-day the people flock to 
hear him ; his sermons are not only a solace 
to the old, but hope and inspiration to the 
young. That his own life should have caught 
the sunshine of his larger faith is only what 
might have been expected. Bright, breezy, 
cheerful, with a happy hopeful face, he is 
welcome everywhere, and when his beau- 
tiful wife accompanies him he is doubly wel- 
come. 

On the other side of the valley towards 
Wheal Douglas a beautiful Methodist chapel 
has recently been erected to meet the re- 
quirements of the new population that has 
sprung up, while at the parish church the 
congregations are larger than ever. But 
Bethel, for some reason, languishes. A few 
elect souls meet week by week for worship 
and the breaking of bread, but they are no 
longer able to keep a minister of their own. 
Some people say that the little church is 
paralysed by the dead hand of Calvin. That 
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is a question, however, we do not care tc 
discuss. One thing, however, is certain, 
that on the whole the religious life of Pen- 
leon was never so vigorous as it is to-day. 
Between the different denominations there 
exists the most perfect harmony and good- 
will. The Vicar and Mr. Penrose are great 
friends, and are the moving spirits in every 
social and moral enterprise. 

Mr. Trevelyan is beginning to show a few 
signs of age, but he is as active and as 
cheerful as ever. At public meetings he is 
in great request, and his favourite theme at 
such times is the essential oneness of the 
churches. Uniformity, he says, he dislikes ; 
organic union he does not hope for or even 
desire; but in all essentials he claims the 
truest fellowship. At the last meeting he 
attended in Penleon he closed his speech by 
saying, ‘We may have our differences of 
opinion in relation to matters of polity and 
creed and ceremonial, but in Penleon at 
least it is our proud and honourable boast 
that we are one in charity.” 


THE END. 


————_ > + em 
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W HEN hedgerows don a leafy coat, 
And winter’s whistle in the wind 
Is changed for summer’s jovial note, 
The vagrant leaves the town behind. 


Afar, by wayward fancy led, 

He wanders under God’s blue arch, 
Content with bank of fern for bed 

When slumber crowns the long day’s march. 


He sits and eats his frugal fare, 

At rest beside some chattering brook ; 
Warm coverture his only care, 

And nature’s face his only book. 


Smug Well-to-do may look askance, 
The sunset’s calm is not for him, 
Nor rosy blush of day’s advance 
O’er drowsy meadows, cool and dim. 


So, on and on, till one can trace 
Time’s rugged furrow on the brow, 

And note the frequent resting-place 
Limbs, tireless once, hail gladly now. 


Yet bravely ‘neath the load of years 
His cheery greeting rings, until 
He quits the scene, and disappears 
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From breezy moor and purple hill. 
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Catacombs at El-Meks, Alexandria, 


ALEXANDRIA. 
By THE Rev. Canon MACCOLL, M.A. 


EW cities known to history have under- 
gone such vicissitudes as Alexandria. 
Founded by Alexander the Great, B.c. 332, 
it soon became the first commercial city of 
the world, as well as the rival of Athens and 
Rome in intellectual activity and renown. 
Its capture by the Mussulmans in A.D. 641 
was the most serious calamity which had till 
then befallen it. For in addition to the 
essentially unprogressive character of the 
Mohammedan system of government and 
administration, Amru, the Mussulman con- 
queror, finding Christianity too firmly rooted 
in the city to be easily supplanted, founded 
a new metropolis, which he called Fostat, and 
which is now known as Cairo. From that time 
Alexandria gradually declined till it received 
its death-blow by the Portuguese discovery 
of the sea route to India round the Cape of 
Good Hope. The discovery of America 
accelerated its ruin, which was completed by 
the Turkish conquest in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Under the barbarous rule of the 
Mamelukes the harbours of Alexandria were 
allowed to become choked by sand. Its 


importance as a seaport, on which its exis- 
tence depended, was thus destroyed, and a 
city which at one time contained a popula- 
tion of upwards of half a million, dwindled 
down to 5,000, and the environs, which once 
were gay with the villas and gardens of 
wealthy citizens, became a marshy desert. 
Under the energetic and enlightened rule of 
Mohammed Ali, who received the Pashalik 
of Egypt more than fifty years ago, Alexan- 
dria made a fresh start. It is again one of 
the leading commercial cities of the world, 
and its population has reached 231,000. 
Yet its commercial prosperity is still in 
jeopardy, for there can hardly be a doubt 
that Port Said will in the near future be 
connected by railway with the interior of 
Egypt, and that will take away from Alex- 
andria a great part of its export and import 
trade. 

Let us now take a sort of bird’s-eye view 
—for there is not room for more—of some 
of the most striking facts in the history of 
Alexandria. The first is Alexander’s choice 
of site. At first sight it would seem a 
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strange choice. The best place for the new 
seaport would seem to be the old harbour of 
Pelusium, at the east end of the Delta. It 
lay close to the Red Sea and on the old 
caravan route between Egypt and Syria. Yet 
Alexander fixed the site of his city at the west 
extremity of the coast of the Delta, where the 
Egyptian village of Rhakotis had long stood. 
But Alexander’s sagacity was never more 
conspicuous than in the choice of that un- 
likely site. With the foresight of genius he 
divined what history has since ratified. The 
old harbour of Pelusium exists no longer ; it 
has been filled up by the gradual accumu- 
lation of Nile mud. The harbours of Tyre, 
Sidon, and Ascalon, once so famous, have 
ceased to exist long ago. They, too, have 
been filled up by deposits of mud ; but it is 
only lately that this mud has been traced to 
the Nile. It is now known that a current, 
starting at the Strait of Gibraltar, washes the 
north coast of Africa, and, meeting the 
waters of the Nile, carries eastward the vast 
deposits of mud which that river sweeps 
down from equatorial Africa. It is in this 
way that the harbour of Pelusium and the 
finest harbours on the Syrian coast have been 
destroyed, and that Port Said must eventu- 
ally perish, if the resources of modern 
science do not avert, as they probably will, 
the fate which has overtaken Pelusium. It 
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was known, indeed, before the time of Alex- 
ander—for Herodotus mentions the fact— 
that the Nile mud was gradually diminishing 
the depth of the coast along the Delta; but 
it required the penetrating eye of Alexander 
to select a site which should escape the 
danger that had proved so disastrous in 
other cases. 

Nor was this the only advantage accruing 
from the site which Alexander chose for his 
new seaport. It was washed on one side by 
the sea, on the other by Lake Mareotis, and 
had thus a harbour connecting it with the 
interior of Africa by means of the Nile, 
which fed Lake Mareotis, and with the rest 
of the world by means of the harbour on the 
coast. And in addition to these commercial 
advantages, its peninsular situation gave 
Alexandria a salubrious climate, currents of 
fresh air from the sea and from Lake Mare- 
otis continually traversing its streets and 
purifying its atmosphere. The neighbour- 
hoods of fresh-water lakes in hot climates 
are, as a rule, apt to be unhealthy, especially 
during the hot season. The air then be- 
comes stagnant, and the evaporation leaves a 
margin of marshy soil injurious to health. 
Alexandria avoided this danger through the 
bounty of the Nile. It is just during the 
summer heats that that wonderful river 
overflows its banks and irrigates the land, 
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and it replenished Lake Mareotis with fresh 
water, and kept it full while the period of 
the summer evaporation lasted. I have 
called the Nile a wonderful river, and surely 
no river in the world can be compared to it 
in the marvellous variety of its manifold 


gifts to man. Egypt has truly been called 
“the gift of the Nile,” for without the Nile 
it would be a barren desert. Not only does 
the river irrigate the land by its annual in- 
undations, but it deposits on the soil a layer 
of fertilising mud which supersedes the cost 
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The Eastern Harbour, Alexandria. 


and toil of the ordinary process of manur- 
ing. The Nile mud serves also as a substi- 
tute for soap, and is used by the natives in 
washing. ‘They also make excellent pottery 
and bricks with it. All this would give the 
Nile a pre-eminence among rivers, even if it 
<dlid nothing else for Egypt. But it does a 
great deal more. It has enabled the inhabi- 
tants of the Nilevalley to distribute their mer- 
chandise and hold converse with each other 
in a way not otherwise possible before the 
introduction of steam power ; nor is it likely 
that the time will ever arrive when the rai!- 
way will supersede the river as the ordinary 
channel for traffic. And the Nile has this pecu- 
liarity, that it can, without steam, be traversed 
up and down at the same time. The prevail- 
ing wind is the etesian, which blows up the 
river, generally with force enough to propel 
a sailing boat against the current, sometimes 
at the rate of fifty or sixty miles a day ; 
while, on the other hand, the current, which 
runs at the average rate of more than three 
XXII—-57 


miles an hour, is strong enough to carry 2 
boat without sails down stream against the 
wind, unless it blowsa gale. This capacity for 
simultaneous carriage in opposite directions 
through the ordinary forces of nature gave 
the Nile a primacy among the rivers of the 
world before the invention of the steam- 
engine, and will probably enable it always 
to compete successfully with steamer and 
railway, except perhaps for passenger traffic. 

But let us return to Alexandria. The 
ground-plan of the city was traced by Alex- 
ander himself, and the building of it began at 
once ; but it was not finished till the time of 
the second king of the Lagid dynasty, Ptolemy 
Philadelphus. But though the ground-plan 
was then filled in, Alexandria continued to 
grow in size and splendour all through the 
régime of the Ptolemies. Ancient authors 
compare Alexandria in shape to the cloak 
(chlamys) worn by the Macedonian cavalry, 
an oblong rounded at the south-east and 
south-west extremities. It extended four 
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miles from east to west and a mile across 
from north to south, and was fifteen miles 
in circumference. The streets crossed one 
another at right angles, and were wide enough 
for carriages and foot-passengers. The city 
was bisected by two large streets, which ran 
in straight lines, with a breadth of 200 feet, 
to the four principal gates. As already ob- 
served, Alexandria was one of the most salu- 
brious cities of the ancient world. The cal- 
carious and sandy soil readily absorbed and 
purified poisonous ingredients. The fogs 
which linger on the shores of other parts of 
Egypt were dispersed at Alexandria by the 
north winds which ventilate the Delta. The 
peninsula on which the city stood gave it 
rare advantages for commerce. The island of 
Pharos, on which the famous lighthouse stood, 
acted as a breakwater, moderating the force 
of the north wind and the violence of the 
sea. The headland of Lochias sheltered its 
harbours to the east, while Lake Mareotis 
offered a commodious harbour for all inland 
traffic. Nor were the military advantages of 
the site of Alexandria less conspicuous than its 
commercial. Its harbours could shelter large 
fleets, yet were easily defended before the 
days of artillery by reason of the narrowness 
of their entrance; while a number of islets 
which commanded the channels to the har- 
bours were strongly fortified. 
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Ancient Alexandria was divided into three 
quarters, corresponding to the three races 
who mainly made up its population: the 
Jews’ quarter ; the Brucheium, or Greek quar- 
ter, where the Court and the Greek popula- 
tion lived ; the Egyptian quarter, which oc- 
cupied the site of the Egyptian village of 
Rhaedtis, and was inhabited by Egyptians. 

The Jewish quarter was walled in like 
the Ghetto of European cities, a necessary 
precaution at a time when feuds between Jews 
and Gentiles were fierce and frequent. The 
Jews of Alexandria were a large and im- 
portant community, and enjoyed many pri- 
vileges not enjoyed by their race in other 
lands. 

The Brucheium, containing as it did the 
royal and official residences and the dwellings 
of the Greek population, to which the Ptole- 
maic dynasty belonged, was naturally the 
finest and the most important quarter of the 
city. It was surrounded by a fortified wall. 
Besides the royal palaces and official resi- 
dences, it contained, among other important 
buildings, the famous library and museum ; 
not a museum in our modern sense of the 
word, but a quasi-university, with a staff of 
professors and a multitude of students. Ac- 
counts vary as to the number of volumes 
the library contained. The highest account 
puts it at 700,000, the lowest at 400,000. 
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A considerable portion of the library, how- 
ever, was housed in the Serapeum, the rival 
university in the Rhaedtis, or Egyptian quar- 
ter. The library was begun by the first 
of the Ptolemies and augmented by his 
successors, who, however, adopted some- 
what questionable means for enriching it. 
They confiscated every book that found its 
way into Alexandria, retaining the originals 
for the Alexandrian library, “and giving a 
copy of them to the owners. Ptolemy III. 
is said to have borrowed from Athens the 
originals of the works of A®schylus, Sopho- 
cles, and Euripides, and to have returned 
transcripts of them to the Athenians with an 
accompanying solatium of fifteen talents. 
This great library was accidentally destroyed 
in a conflagration which occurred while Ju- 
lius Cesar was defending himself in the Bru- 
cheium, where he was besieged by the Alex- 
andrians soon after landing there. Mark 
Antony did something towards repairing this 
loss by taking possession of the royal library 
of Pergamos, consisting of 200,000 volumes, 
and presenting them to Cleopatra, who added 
them to the 100,000 volumes in the library 
of the Serapeum. This library, however, 
suffered severely in the frequent broils which 


disturbed the peace of Alexandria, and was 
at last finally burnt by command of Khalif 
Omar on the capture of Alexandria by the 
Arabs. The story is that Amru consulted 
Omar as to what he should do with the books. 
The Khalif replied, “If these writings of the 
Greeks agree with the Book of God (i.e. the 
Koran) they are useless and need not be pre- 
served. If they disagree, they are pernicious, 
and ought to be destroyed.” Destroyed they 
were accordingly, and supplied the baths of 
Alexandria with fuel for months. Gibbon, 
as might be expected, has attempted to dis- 
credit this exhibition of Mohammedan van- 
dalism, but unsuccessfully. Not only have 
we the testimony of Mussulman historians to 
the fact, but the decision of Omar agrees both 
with his own well-known convictions and 
with the fundamental thesis of Islam, namely, 
that the Koran is the last expression of the 
divine will to man, and that all learning out- 
side the Koran, and independent of it, is 
either superfluous or pernicious. 

The principal buildings of Rhaedtis, or 
Egyptian quarter, were the granaries—for 
Alexandria was a large exporter of corn, 
especially after the Roman occupation—a 
stadium, and the splendid Serapeum, or 
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Palace of Ras-el-Teen, Alexandria. 


Temple of Serapis. It was not, however, as 
the name implies, a temple dedicated merely to 
the worship of the Egyptian Serapis. The god 
to whom it was dedicated was introduced 


into Egypt by the first Ptolemy as a sort of 


pantheistic deity in whose worship Eg gy ptians 
and Greeks might join, the Greeks naming 
him Pluto and the Egyptians honouring him 
with a modification of the rites with which 
their forefathers worshipped the bull Apis at 
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ALEXANDRIA. 


Memphis. The worship was there- 
fore a mixture of Greek, Egyptian, 
and probably Syrian rites. The 
Serapeum was thus the palladium 
and symbol of the religions of 
Egypt, Syria, and Greece, at the 
period of their grossest corruption, 
and represented the alliance of 
all three against the common 
enemy, Christianity. Like the 
Museum in the Brucheium the 
Serapeum was, in addition to the 
temple proper, a kind of univer- 
sity, and contained the library 
which was afterwards destroyed 
by order of Omar. The group of 
buildings which formed the Sera- 
peum occupied the rising ground 
on which now stands Pompey’s 
Pillar, and is thus described by 
Gibbon. It “rivalled,” he says, 
“the pride and magnificence of 
the Capitol, and was erected on 
the spacious summit of an artificial 
mount raised one hundred steps 
above the level of the adjacent 
parts of the city ; and the interior 
cavity was strongly supported by 
arches and distributed into vaults 
and subterraneous apartments, 
The consecrated buildings were 
surrounded by a quadrangular 
portico: the stately halls, the 
exquisite statues, displayed the 
triumph of the arts, and the 
treasures of ancient learning were 
preserved in the famous library, 
which had arisen with new splen- 
dour from its ashes.” 

The Temple of Serapis was 
destroyed by order of the Emperor 
Theodosius under circumstances 
described as follows by Gibbon, 
who writes, here as elsewhere, 
with a hostile and scornful bias 
against Christianity :— 

‘* The pious indignation of Theophilus ’’ (Bishop of 
Alexandria) ‘‘ could no longer tolerate the immoral 
rites practised by the votaries of Serapis, and the 
insults which he offered to an ancient chapel of 
Bacchus convinced the pagans that he meditated a 
more important and dangerous enterprise. In the 
tumultuous capitul of Egypt the slightest provoca- 
tion was sufficient to inflame a civil war. The votaries 
of Serapis, whose strength and numbers were much 
inferior to those of their antagonists, rose in arms at 
the instigation of the philosopher Olympius, who 
exhorted them to die in defence of the altars of 
the gods. These pagan fanatics fortified themselves 
in the temple, or rather fortress, of Seraphis ; repelled 
the besiegers by daring sallies and a resolute defence ; 
and by the inhuman cruelties which they exercised 
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Pompey’s Pillar. 


on their Christian prisoners obtained the last conso- 
lation of despair. The efforts of the prudent magis- 
trate were usefully exerted for the establishment of 
a truce till the answer of Theodosius should deter- 
mine the fate of Serapis. The two parties assembled 
without arms in the principal square, and the Impe- 
rial Rescript was publicly read. But when a sentence 
of destruction against the idols of Alexandria was 
pronounced the Christians set up a shout of joy and 
exultation, while the unfortunate pagans, whose fury 
had given way to consternation, retired with hasty 
and silent steps, and eluded, by their flight or ob- 
scurity, the resentment of their enemies. Theophilus 
proceeded to demolish the temple of Serapis without 
any other difficulties than those which he found in 
the weight and solidity of the materials. But these 
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obstacles proved so insuperable that he was obliged 
to leave the foundations and to content himseif with 
reducing the edifice itself to a heap of rubbish; a 
part of which was soon afterwards cleared away to 
make room for a church erected in honour of the 
Christian martyrs.” 

But before joining Gibbon and others in 
their indiscriminate condemnation of the 
policy of Theodosius against Paganism in 
general, and in denunciation of the Christians 
of Alexandria in particular, it is necessary to 
bear in mind that there is another side to the 
picture. By this I do not mean the cruel 
persecutions of the Christians of Alexandria 
by Paganism when the latter had the upper 
hand, and its fierce antagonism after it lost 
its supremacy, nor “ the inhuman cruelties ” 
which even Gibbon charges against it; for 
the law of retaliation is forbidden both by 
the spirit and letter of Christianity. But 
the truth is that it is hardly possible for us 
in these days to understand the feeling of 
loathing horror with which the early Chris- 
tians regarded Paganism on its religious side. 
It is not merely that abominations too gross 
to be described were practised under reli- 
gious sanction and even within the precincts 
of the temples of Paganism, but that the 
principles of good and evil were reversed and 
immorality was deified. The climax of the 
moral degradation of the doomed tribes of 
Canaan was that they did their abominations 
“unto their gods”; not merely sanctioning 
but prescribing them as acts of religious 
duty. Now the Serapeum in Alexandria 
was in reality a pantheon in which the 
votaries of different religions practised their 
foul rites, and the worship of Bacchus was 
the most immoral of all. It is no great won- 
der if “the pious indignation” of the Chris- 
tians of Alexandria impelled them to “ offer 
insults” to the chapel of Bacchus in the 
Serapeum. Nor was this all. It is evident 
from various writers that the Christians of 
Alexandria were being in large numbers con- 
taminated by the seductions, appealing to 
their sensual passions, of the Serapeum. 
There is a significant passage in this connec- 
tion in a letter of Hadrian during his sojourn 
in Alexandria :— 


“Egypt,” he writes to a friend, “ which you 
extolled to me, I have found to be inhabited by a 
very frivolous and vacillating people, who are easily 
swayed by every passing rumour. Those who wor- 
ship Serapis are the Christians, and men who call 
themselves bishops of Christ are nevertheless devoted 
to Serapis. There is not a single president of a Jewish 
synagogue, not a single Samaritan, not a single 
Christian Presbyter who is not at the same time an 
astrologer, an interpreter of signs, anda quack. The 
patriarch himself, whenever he comes to Egypt, is 
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compelled by one party to worship Serapis and by 
another to worship Christ. . . . They all really 
recognise one God only—the same who is worshipped 
by Christians, Jews, and all nations.” 


Here we see a man so intelligent and ob- 
servant as Hadrian, so bewildered by seeing 
the seductive attractions of the Serapeum, 
that he imagines that Christians and Jews, 
as well as the devotees of other religions, 
join in a common worship at that shrine. 
His letter shows at least that numbers of 
Christians took part in the religious rites of 
the Serapeum. This explains the imperial 
order for the suppression of idol-worship 
throughout Egypt. It also explains, though 
it cannot justify or excuse, the fanaticism of 
the monks, who abounded in Egypt more 
than in any other part of Christendom, and 
who were always too ready to rush from 
their desert seclusion and use the secular 
arm against the adversaries of Christianity. 
They have left an indelible stain on the 
fame of the Church of Alexandria by the 
atrocious murder of the beautiful and ac- 
complished Hypatia. From a Christian 
point of view the most interesting episode in 
the history of Alexandria is the struggle 
co-extensive with Christendom—between 
Christianity and Arianism, represented in 
the persons of the great protagonists of the 
opposing creeds, Athanasius and Arius—a 
struggle in which Christianity seemed for a 
while to reel to its fall, so that Jerome could 
say, with only an exaggeration of a porten- 
tous fact, that it was at one time a contro- 
versy in which it was “ Athanasius against 
the world.” 

The catacombs of Alexandria are not as 
well known as they deserve to be. In Egypt, 
even in times of persecution, Christian 
sepulture, like other burials, was under the 
protection of the law, being guaranteed by 
the religious sentiment of the people, by the 
secular funeral ritual of ancient Egypt, and 
by the Roman law which regulated the 
country ; and if the cemeteries of the Chris- 
tians were sometimes exposed to violation 
by the Pagans, and their goods confiscated 
under the emperors who reigned before 
Christianity became the religion of the em- 
pire, it was because the catacombs had 
served as places of reunion for the Christians 
in times of persecution, when the Christians 
were suspected of conspiring against the 
State. Christianity was then denounced as 
a religion at once unpatriotic and anti-social, 
because it not only refused to accept a place 
in the Pantheon on terms of equality with 
other religions, but, in addition, proclaimed 
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THE HAWKER’ REST. 


itself the only true religion and pronounced 
all others false. An antiquarian society, 
under the name of the “ Atheneum,” was 
founded in Alexandria last year, and pro- 
mises to do valuable work in exploring the 
antiquities of the city. It has already 
thrown some fresh light on the catacombs. 
The only other relic of ancient Alexandria 
which can be noticed here is Pompey’s 
Pillar. And the first observation which it 
invites is that it has no connection with the 
Pompey whom Cesar defeated at Pharsalia. 
It derives its name from the Roman 
prefect, Pompeius, who, according to the 
inscription on the column, erected it in 
memory of “the unconquered Diocletian, 
the defender of the city of Alexandria.” 
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After that emperor had besieged Alexandria 
for eight months and had destroyed the 
water-works, he at length took the city and 
destroyed the usurper, Achileus. According 
to the popular story the emperor then com- 
manded his soldiery to massacre the seditious 
populace until their blood should reach his 
horse’s knees. His horse soon afterwards 
stumbled over a dead body and dyed its 
knees with human blood, whereupon Dio- 
cletian was pleased to stop the massacre, 
regarding this as a sign that the citizens had 
been sufficiently chastised. ‘The column is 
handsome and, though only 67 feet high, is 
from its elevated position a conspicuous 
object to the traveller arriving at Alexandria 
by sea. 





THE HAWKER’S REST. 
O* a bit of waste wayside ground, 


A green delta where three roads meet, 
The hawker a haven has found, 
To rest from the burden and heat. 


His pony is turned loose to graze, 
The master has finished his snack, 

His wife plods the village bye-ways, 
Her basket of wares at her back. 


Yes! this is the hawker’s free hour, 
He cares not for lord or for squire ; 
And none but a Pharisee sour 
To trouble his peace would desire. 


His face is the true gipsy one, 

And ’tis dust-grimed and weather-tanned ; 
But he fondles his little son 

With a father’s tenderest hand, 


Of the Gospel he knows no word, 
All Law he would like to destroy, 
But something like prayer were heard 
If sick unto death lay his boy. 


His soul has no heavenly chart, 
His one ray of light from the skies, 
The one thing that touches his heart, 
Is the love in his bairnie’s eyes. 


Though his lips are with oaths defiled, 
Though he drinks whenever he can, 
Yet the man that can love a child 
Is not wholly a Godless man! 


GEORGE HILL 
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FOOD AND GLADNESS. 
By raz Rev. PROFESSOR W. GARDEN BLAIKIE, D.D., LL.D. 


ml was a strange episode in 
missionary history, and 
not without a touch of 
humour, that took place 
at Lystra, a country town 
in the pagan province of 
Lycaonia, after the healing 
of the poor cripple there 
who had been lame from his mother’s womb. 
The ignorant and superstitious people, fan- 
cying that the gods had come down in 
human form, and that Barnabas was Jupiter 
and Paul Mercury, were leading out their 
garlanded oxen to the gates, in order to pay 
honour to their supposed heavenly visitors. 
Fancy the excitement and horror of, Paul 
when he saw what they were about—a 
horror that must have blinded him for 
the moment to the ludicrous character of the 
act, at which, in a quieter moment among 
his friends, he must have enjoyed a hearty 
laugh. What overpowered him was the 
miserable notion which the people had of 
the divine glory, and their senselessness in 
ascribing the high prerogatives of deity to 
poor human creatures like himself and Bar- 
nabas. With his usual tact he turned the 
occasion to account to deliver his message 
and exalt his Master. With clothes rent he 
rushed in, saying, “Sirs, why do ye these 
things? We also are men of like passions 
with ydu, and preach unto you that ye 
should turn from these vanities unto the 
living God, which made heaven and the 
earth and the sea, and all things that are 
therein ; who in time past suffered all na- 
tions to walk in their own ways. Neverthe- 
less He left not Himself without witness, in 
that He did good, and gave us rain from 
heaven, and fruitful seasons, filling our 
hearts with FOOD and GLADNESS.” 

Leaving the other parts of this appeal out 
of view, we note something very suggestive 
in the two last words, in which the one 
great and living God is said to have furnished 
this, among other witnesses to His being 
and character—He had been filling men’s 
hearts with food and gladness. The com- 
bination of these two things as necessary 
ingredients in human life is remarkable. 
And it says a good deal for the social con- 
dition of Lystra, pagan though it was, that 
Paul was able to combine them in an appeal 
to the people. It is what we could not at 





this day venture to do in the East-end of 
London, nor in many similar parts of dark- 
est England. There even food is scarce 
enough ; the struggle for bare bread is most 
pathetic, alike in old and young. And as 
for gladness, it seems as utterly beyond 
reach for the heart as purple and fine linen 
for the body. Yet in pagan Lystra there 
seems to have been no lack either of food 
or gladness. No speaker who knew what 
he was about would have ventured on such 
an appeal had the facts not been notori- 
ons. Pagandom was ahead of modern Chris- 
tendom in that the mass of its people were 
neither starving nor miserable. Their glad- 
ness may have been very superficial, but 
there it was; their lives had an air of 
brightness which you do not find in the 
slums. Among their superstitions some 
gleams of sunshine had stolen in; and, how- 
ever imperfect, gave them a taste of happi- 
ness; and thus the preacher was furnished 
with his argument for the goodness of God. 

Is it not strange that we seem only in 
these days to have awakened to a truth 
which the Apostle could appreciate well, but 
which has been allowed to slumber unheeded 
for generations, even when kindred truths 
have been loudly asserting themselves ? The 
problem of food for a struggling and often 
starving population we have long been 
familiar with, and philanthropy has been 
doing its best to solve it. And what a diffi- 
cult problem it is when you have got the 
case of the submerged tenth to deal with! 
How are the starving thousands to be fed ? 
In grappling with this question, simple 
benevolence is paralysed; even industrial 
benevolence staggers; and then Socialism, 
with its hard and dismal frown, hovers 
in the background, scorning your poor 
philanthropic expedients, and demanding 
revolution, if ever the people are to be 
comfortably fed. But while we are reeling 
under the burden of the food problem, lo 
and behold we discover that it is but half 
the battle! Food is all very well, but if 
human life is ever to become what it should 
be, another ingredient is necessary—glad- 
ness. Food and gladness went hand in hand 
under paganism; is it impossible to unite 
them under Christianity ? 

Want of gladness, dulness of spirit, grim 
monotony, is one of the ugly features of the 
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FOOD AND GLADNESS. 


world of labour in our time. Even where 
men have daily work and daily bread, their 
toil, in many cases, as has been lately re- 
marked, “just carries them through, and 
leaves nothing for relief and joy; it is toil 
without light or shadow, sunless and joy- 
less.” ‘In all English industry,” some one 
else has remarked, “ there is not one note of 
gladness.” Even in feudal times, with all 
their drawbacks, there was at least more 
variety, and more of occasional exhilaration ; 
perhaps men were more like children, and 
more easily amused; but the village green 
had its maypole, and wapinschaws were not 
mere survivals of the past, and for the 
limited population athletic contests had a 
larger constituency and a wider interest. 
But now, take factory life, or the under- 
ground life of the miner, or even life in 
shops and offices, how little there is in it 
that is bright and cheery, how much that is 
monotonous and dull! The blessings that 
steam has brought to us are not without 
drawbacks. It has concentrated labour in 
huge factories, and made that labour very 
monotonous. Thousands of human beings 
are brought together daily to the same 
gaunt factory, to hear the clank and whirr 
of the same machinery from morn to dewy 
eve, to witness the same process of fabrica- 
tion, to give their unceasing attention to the 
same forms and colours and movements, 
without variety and without intermission. 
It is not a healthy life, for human nature 
abhors monotony, and the energies pent up 
for days and weeks and months together 
demand excitement, relaxation, outburst of 
some kind or other. The wearied nerves 
and wearied mind claim to be freshened up 
in some way, and in cases without number 
the excitement of drink is the nearest and 
handiest, and wearied men and women rush 
to it often with the result that one kind of 
slavery is exchanged for a worse, the slavery 
of confinement for the slavery of pernicious 
indulgence. 

But when we leave those who have regular 
employment and the means at least of daily 
bread, for the poor creatures who sing the 
“Song of the Shirt”; for the little match- 
makers whose pinched and solemn faces seem 
hardly ever to have known a smile; for the 
widows that toil in the bare garret or cellar 
to keep the breath in the bodies of their 
hapless children—where is the possibility of 
gladness ? Apart altogether from the misery 
and privation of the body, nothing can be 
more dreary than the blank, unrelieved deso- 
lation of the spirit, and the hopeless outlook 
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on the future, with no shadow of hope of 
better times, and the probability that ere 
long, despair will have them for its victims. 

That this is very deplorable, very destruc- 
tive of life in the true sense, and of all that 
makes life a blessing, and therefore to be 
fought against in every legitimate way, and 
if possible overcome, has been the growing 
conviction of many of the more favoured and 
benevolent of this generation, and the con- 
viction has not been without fruit. The 
analogy of sunshine in nature has proved a 
very telling one. But for sunshine, all 
the other elements that contribute nourish- 
ment to vegetable life would leave nature 
very dreary and desolate. Where would be 
the bloom and scent of the rose, the fra- 
grance of the violet, the flavour of the peach, 
or even the ample foliage and spreading glory 
of the oak or the elm? What poor and shri- 
velled clusters would hang on the vine, and 
where would be the apple’s rosy cheek, or 
even the ruby glow of the strawberry? Why, 
even the plants that ripen their fruit below 
ground would he miserable, the potato poor 
and watery, if not rotted by disease, and 
the turnip lank and stringy instead of the 
round plump ball of sweet, nutritious food. 
So men are now seeing, intuitively and 
irresistibly, that, without moral sunshine, 
without happy influences, without gladness 
of heart, human life cannot develop com- 
fortably, it must be more or less pinched and 
starved. The tendency to discontent, envy, 
jealousy, strife, and bitterness must be fear- 
fully inflated. The impulse to what is good, 
true, noble, and generous must be sadly 
choked. The temptation to grasp whatever is 
within one’s reach, no matter what becomes of 
others, must be greatly increased. First, the 
temper will become sour and bitter, then 
the feelings disorderly and discordant. Con- 
science, instead of reigning on its throne, 
will slink away into a corner, a coward and 
a slave. There may be rare and beautiful 
exceptions, but we speak of natural and 
inevitable tendencies. Life without gladness 
is commonly life without love, without gene- 
rous feelings and noble aims—at best, limp, 
sad, and spiritless. 

If it be so in the case of grown-up men 
and women, who are capable of adapting 
themselves in some degree to stoical views 
of life, what are we to think of the 
children who grow up without gladness, 
not only without the sunshine of love and 
kindness, but in an atmosphere of furious 
curses and savage blows? It is the saddest 
spectacle in all British life, hardly less 
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horrible than the pagan practice of burn- 
ing children in the fire to Moloch, and 
drowning their cries with musical instru- 
ments. One shudders as one tries to repro- 
duce those pagan times in fancy ; it is not 
only the actual torture of the hapless vic- 
tims that one recalls, but the impression it 
must have made on all other children, some 
of whose playmates, perhaps brothers and 
sisters, were doubtless among the victims ; 
the terrible anguish it must have created at 
the thought that it might be their turn next, 
and the shivering horror that must have 
come over them whenever they recalled the 
scene. And then there was the horrible 
thought that this was religion, that this was 
a service that gave pleasure to the gods! 
In our modern experience we have not come 
to that; those who torture children among 
us think of pleasing no one but themselves. 
But how awful to think that even parents 
can be so brutalized as to regard with utter 
indifference the miseries of their own chil- 
dren, nay, actually to inflict these miseries, 
drowning in drink any traces of compunction 
that might start up to trouble them in their 
sober senses ! 

Yet, horrible though it is to think of 
fathers and mothers in the delirium of 
drunkenness covering the bodies of their 
children with blows and bruises, and turning 
the gleesome period of infancy into one dull, 
gloomy experience of misery, it is still more 
appalling to remember that there are 
wretches who can deliberately trade on the 
sufferings of children, sometimes their own, 
and sometimes those committed to their care, 
and can feel an infernal satisfaction at the 
sight of the growing emaciation and misery 
which tell them that it will not be long ere 
the insurance money will come into their 
clutches. Who could have thought that in 
a Christian land human nature would ever 
sink to such an infamous depth? Alas for 
the poor victims doomed to spend their 
childhood under such monsters! Ordinarily, 
it is an unnatural thing to welcome death— 
life under almost any conditions is congenial 
to the heart of man; yet for such children 
who would but pray that if they cannot be 
delivered from the fiends that torment them, 
God would speedily provide for them a quiet 
refuge in the tomb ? 

All honour to our Christian philanthro- 
pists who are now so much disposed to 
recognise gladness as one of the conditions of 
real life, and to aim habitually at producing 
it. It must be borne in mind, however, that 
it is not all gold that glitters, and that it is 
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not all gladness that laughs and _rollicks. 
Hugh Miller, in his “ Schools and School- 
masters,” notices the fact that the young 
masons with whom he used to work would 
indulge in many a joke and song and other 
merriment, not as an outlet for brimming 
gladness, but rather to disguise the want of 
it. Their hearts were hungry and unsatis- 
fied all the time. And in the same connec- 
tion he adverts to the case of the negro 
slaves of America, whose merriment also 
was but a disguise of their sadness, for 
nothing could obliterate the consciousness 
that they were enslaved and miserable. 
There are both nether and upper springs of 
gladness, the nether liable to run dry, the 
upper better stored, and stored with a better 
fluid—the water of life. We admire all who 
sect themselves to clear the nether springs, 
although it is from the upper that the true 
soul of gladness must come. To increase the 
natural joys of life is surely a wholesome 
and blessed work. The flower mission that 
strews gems of beauty wherever there is 
sickness and pain, that brings to the lan- 
guid eye the refreshment of nature’s choicest 
colours, is surely an emanation from heaven. 
The work of Christian deaconnesses, nurses, 
sisters, and medical missionaries, to say 
nothing of other sympathetic visitors, among 
the poor, formal and informal, is not less 
blessed. That bright literature for the young 
which so skilfully weaves adventure, romance, 
even fairy-tales and love-stories, with the les- 
sons of life and the impulses of Christian 
affection, is working in the right direction. 
The enlarged horizon of education, which can 
now embrace music and song, literature and 
art, nature and science, in the instruction of 
our common schools, is a great contribution 
to the increase of enjoyment in ordinary life. 
The wonderful cheapening of our best books, 
and the cheapening likewise of the means of 
travel, by which persons of moderate means 
may enjoy the sight of famous mountains, 
lakes, and streams, is another contribution 
to the production of gladness. The very 
atmosphere of the school has changed in 
the same direction; what used to be pro- 
verbial for dulness and misery has become a 
scene of lively pleasure. Everything shows 
the resolute purpose of people of influence 
to try to bring more gladness into human 
life. And yet, despite it all, how many 
desolate hearts there are in the world! 
There is just some fear, when the nether 
springs have been brought so much into play, 
that the supreme importance of the upper 
may be overlooked. In Mr. Gladstone’s 
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essays on the Impregnable Rock of Holy 
Scripture he hints that one of the causes why 
the unseen world is not sufficiently regarded 
in our age is that the conditions of the pre- 
sent life are much more agreeable than of 
old. This is true chiefly of the middle and 
upper working classes, but certainly not of 
the submerged tenth. And surely, if we 
could only command their ear, that message 
to the heavy laden which tells them of rest, 
and forgiveness, and love, ought to be very 
cordially welcomed. It has been common 
for infidels to say that the Christian Church, 
instead of encouraging the toiling multitude 
to seek for relief from oppressive burdens, 
has always urged them to be patient, and be 
content to wait for their reward in heaven. 
But this is not strictly true. It is only when 
resistance is hopeless, or when it would excite 
much sin, that the Church calls on her people 
to put up with wrong, and encourages them 
to fall back on that blessed law of compen- 
sation which will ultimately bring good to 
them out of evil, and gain out of loss. 

But the joys of true religion are not con- 
fined to the future. The child of God knows 
that even when appearances are as much 
contrary as they were in the case of Job, he 
is in the hands of a loving Father, without 
whom not a hair of his head falls to the 
ground. All that happens to him is work- 
ing together for his good. Through the 
atoning work of Christ he has received the 
gift of free and full forgiveness, the thought 
of which may well bring him an unceasing 
revenue of happiness. And however dull 
the present may be, the lamp of hope is never 
extinguished, and the expectation of a glori- 
ous future is never far off. If Christian love 
reigns in his home, sunshine is never absent 
there; and if he look out on nature in the 
light of Scripture he will find it full of the 
symbols of gladness, while a reflection of 
the same spirit will be sent back to his 
heart. 

Is not the joyousness of nature one of 
the great charms of the Psalms? “Let the 
heavens rejoice and let the earth be glad; 
let the sea roar and the fulness thereof. Let 
the field be joyful and all that is therein ; 
then shall all the trees of the wood rejoice 
before the Lord.” Or glance at the reference 
to the beauties of the dawn and the sunset 
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in the sixty-fifth Psalm: “Thou makest the 
outgoings of the morning and the evening to 
rejoice.” The psalmist had an eye for the 
silvery brightness of the morning, stealing 
across the hills of Gilead, sparkling over the 
Jordan and the Sea of Galilee, and stringing 
nearls and diamonds on every bush from 
Jan even to Beersheba. Not less did he 
love the golden sunset, turning the Mediter- 
ranean into a mass of trembling glory, gild- 
ing the far-off peaks of Hermon and Lebanon, 
and distilling something of heavenly calm 
on the earthly emblem of Jerusalem the 
Golden. Whence came these bright but 
short-lived glories, these joyful outgoings of 
the morning and the evening? They were 
from God, symbols of that exuberant joy 
which marks the divine nature, tokens of 
His fondness for all that expresses gladness, 
and of His desire to fill up man’s day, from 
morning to evening, with such gladdening 
sights, touching up his life with joy unspeak- 
able and full of glory. 

How important an element joy is in the 
Christian life is apparent from numberless 
passages of Scripture. The fruit of the 
Spirit is joy. We often think of Christ as 
the man of sorrows, and we think justly, but 
painters need not have deemed it necessary to 
make sadness the predominant and constant 
feature. For the most part His expression 
must have been joyous and radiant, and the 
disciples could readily appreciate the lan- 
guage of the farewell discourse: “These 
things have I spoken unto you that my joy 
might remain among you and that your joy 
might be full.” Nehemiah was familiar with 
the thought that the joy of the Lord was 
his people’s strength. ‘“ Rejoice in the Lord,” 
“Rejoice evermore,” was the hearty exhorta- 
tion of St. Paul. ‘Ye rejoice with joy un- 
speakable and full of glory” was the warm 
congratulation of St. Peter. Isaiah delighted 
to portray the time when sorrow and sigh- 
ing should flee away. And with equal 
serenity and satisfaction the beloved disciple 
closes the canon of Scripture with that beau- 
tiful picture of triumphant gladness: “ And 
God shall wipe away all tears from their 
eyes; and there shall be no more death, 
neither sorrow nor crying; neither shall 
there be any more pain ; for the former things 
are passed away.” 
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HEROISM IN THE MISSION-FIELD. 


By tHe Rev. A. R. BUCKLAND, M.A., Morntnc Preacuer at THE Founpiine Hosrirat. 


THE MEN WHO DIED AT LOKOJA. 


N June 25th, 1891, there died at Lokoja, 
on the river Niger, the Rev. John 
Alfred Robinson. On March 5th, 1892, at 
the same place there died Mr. Graham 
Wilmot Brooke. They fell in an attempt to 
pierce the Sidan from its western side; an 
attempt upon which the shadow of failure 
seems ‘at present to rest, but an attempt 
attended with so much encouragement that 
eventual success cannot be doubted. Indeed, 
the first steps towards a renewal of the work 
are already being taken. Both were remark- 
able men, but neither the one nor the other 
answers in any respect to the portrait of the 
modern missionary as drawn by the modern 
critic: 

John Alfred Robinson—born in a family 
which has many sons in holy orders, the 
most eminent being Professor Armitage 
Robinson of Cambridge—graduated at Cam- 
bridge in 1881, taking a first-class in the 
theological school. He first volunteered for 
the mission-field in 1886. Graham Wilmot 
Brooke, who died at the age of twenty-seven, 
was a young layman of means, originally 
educated for the army, who had been led to 
desire a share in the evangelisation .of the 
Sidan by the influence of General Gordon. 


For the purposes of this article it is need- 
less to recall the general history of Christian 
missions on the river Niger. The almost 
unique personality of the black bishop, 
Crowther, long gave them peculiar interest in 
the eyes of English people. Nor is it neces- 
sary to do more than mention the differences 
of opinion in regard to the administration of 
the Niger mission which long occasioned so 
much anxiety to the Church Missionary 
Society and its friends. Here I wish only 
to speak of the attempt on the Sadan which 
will always be associated with the names of 
J. A. Robinson and Graham Wilmot Brooke. 

The two men were, in different ways, 
admirably suited for their task. Mr. Robin- 
son was a scholar, who brought a trained 
intellect to bear upon the task of setting the 
claims of Christ Jesus before the Moham- 
medans of the Niger Sadan. The linguistic 
and translational part of the work was that 
upon which his interest chiefly centred. Mr. 
Brooke was an evangelist pure and simple, 
but wholly free from the bondage of conven- 
tionality. Each was a distinct and strong 
personality ; but the one fitted into the 
other. They had the same enthusiasm ; they 
trusted the same methods. Masters of the 
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Hausa language and equipped with some 
Christian literature in that tongue, they knew 
that a field of almost unexampled magnitude 
and interest lay before them. That field was 
carefully chosen with regard to the linguistic 
as well as its physical and religious condi- 
tions. Mr. Wilmot Brooke made a pre- 
liminary survey before committing himself 
definitely to the work, and the whole scheme 
was devoid of the haphazard element which 
has sometimes brought disappointment upon 
well-intentioned projects. 

The Sfidan was the true object of the 
mission, an area some 3,500 miles by 500, 
containing a population which has been 
roughly estimated at 80,000,000. The par- 
ticular nation upon which it was sought to 
concentrate attention was that of the Hausas, 


a people distinguished alike in war and in’ 


commerce, yet hardly pressed by sterner 
nations—the Arabs and the Fulas. By 
nature intelligent, courteous, accessible, and 
industrious, they invite the labours of the 
evangelist, more especially as they only 
accepted Mohammedanism at the point of 
the sword, and follow it with no enthusiasm. 
Their language is spoken by some 15,000,000 
of people, of whom, perhaps, 300,000 read 
and write it in the Arabic character. 

The principles upon which the work was 
to be carried on were modern, yet also very 
ancient. Given health, the literary part of 
the undertaking was only a question of time ; 
but active evangelistic work in the crowded 
towns and villages within reach of those who 
made Lokoja their centre was not so easy. 
It seemed to these pioneers that it was im- 
possible to expect open doors if the mis- 
sionaries went as British subjects, with the 
shadowy but still threatening power of Great 
Britain behind them. They resolved, there- 
fore, as George Maxwell Gordon did in the 
Punjab, to sink, as far as possible, the 
European; to use native dress and native 
food ; to lay aside any claims which English- 
men might have upon the protection of their 
country’s flag, and to tender formal submis- 
sion to native rulers amongst whose subjects 
they preached. This seemed to them the 
best protection against native fanaticism, and 
the best means of securing freedom from the 
restraint which the civil power likes to exer- 
cise over missionary enterprise where there 
are signs that a breach of the peace may 
ensue. 

It was at first thought that on these plans 
work amongst the Hausas might be carried 
on with fewer disadvantages than were met 
with in other African missions at a distance 


from the coast. The life of the people was 
such that Europeans might, without serious 
difficulty, follow native habits in regard to 
house, food, and clothing. Transport was 
simplified, for the Niger provided a great 
highway. The climate even was recom- 
mended as less perilous than on the delta of 
the Niger or in many other African missions. 
3ut in this last particular, as we shall pre- 
sently see, the forecasts were conspicuously 
falsified by events. 

The centre of the work was to be Lokoja, 
a town lying at the junction of the Niger 
and the Binué, some 300 miles from the sea. 
Its population was comparatively small — 





only about 3,000; but it was an admirable 
centre, commanding the two great rivers, 
focussing much of the trade of the district, 
bringing together men from all the surround- 
ing tribes, and enjoying asecured peace from 
the presence of the Royal Niger Company. 
Many years before this there had been at 
Lokoja a model farm, the circumstances of 
which suggested to Dickens the “ Borioboola 
Gha ” of “Bleak House.” There was still a 
native congregation there, but it was not the 
fruits of missionary enterprise amongst the 
people around. 

The plans complete and a little body of 
workers secured, Mr. Robinson left first for 
the field. Shortly afterwards, on January 
20th, 1890, farewell was taken of the others 
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at Exeter Hall. Mr. Wilmot Brooke and 
his wife, the Rev. Eric Lewis and his sister, 
and Dr. C. F. Harford-Battersby were in this 
company. 

On April 4th the party reached Lokoja. 
They found the Christian congregation to 
number about a hundred, chiefly formed of 
African immigrants from Sierra Leone and 
native servants of the Royal Niger Com- 
pany. The spiritual life of that congrega- 
tion was burning low, and its example was 
not salutary. But without delay the mis- 
sion party settled down to work. The con- 
gregation was taken in hand; translational 
work systematically pursued ; the hospital 
worked by Dr. Harford-Battersby ; visiting, 
nursing, and the instruc- 
tion of Christian adhe- 
rents committed to the 
ladies. Thus the Sidan 
mission began its work 
without a shadow even 
of the tragic element so 
early apparent in the 
life of the Nyanza mis- 
sion on the other side 
of Africa. 

At the end of six 
months Mr. Robinson 
had, however, a che- 
quered story to tell. 
The spiritual life of the 
old congregation, which 
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was not missionary in its constitution, had 
been renewed under measures of disci- 
pline and under personal pleading such as 
are too rarely employed in congregations at 
home. The use of native dress had been 
found helpful with the people and a comfort 
to the wearers. On an early advance up 
the Niger the population had welcomed the 
change, and cried, “Ah, that is a sensible 
dress for this country. Now we know that 
you really want to come near us.” Native 
food had been used without inconvenience 
or harm. The medical work had proceeded 


steadily, making, as it always does, an en- 
trance for the evangelist into many homes 
which might otherwise be closed. 


The first 

























Group of Natives. 


Hausa Mud Hut. 


baptism was that of a Moham- 
medan patient in the hospital. 
The workers had found the lan- 
guage easier than they had ven- 
tured to expect ; but saw reason 
to believe that little could be 
done in the interior until they 
had at least one Gospel printed 
in idiomatic Hausa. 

Sorrow, however, had fallen 
upon the little party. In Sep- 
tember Mr. Wilmot Brooke fell 
ill of typhoid fever, and to save 
his life returned home for a 
little while. For a time fhe 
diminished European staff de- 
voted itself chiefly to the study 
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but in January, 
1891, aggressive 
work was once 
more taken up with 
vigour. Two more 
ladies, Miss Griffin 
and Miss Clapton, 
now arrived as re- 
inforcements. Mr. 
Lewis and one na- & yen 
tive helper went off [i els 
itinerating amongst 
the villages occu- 
pied by the heathen 
Basas. The tour 
was marked by no 
unusual incident, 
but showed a large 
field in which evan- 
gelistic work was 
possible. Mr. Lewis 
was recalled by the 
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news of serious ill- 
ness amongst the 
party at Lokoja. 
A tour of more importance was undertaken 
by Mr. Robinson and Dr. Harford-Battersby, 
also accompanied by a native agent. Their 
destination was Bida, the capital of the Nupé 
kingdom, a town with some sixty thousand 
inhabitants. Dr. Harford-Battersby had not 
long recovered from hematuric fever, and 
felt the heat severely. Upon him the burden 
of the work fell, with the result that the 
fever returned. He was carried down to 
the boat, and thus sent back to Lokoja. There 
he found Miss Clapton so ill that to remain 
meant death. Her time of work had been 
short, but had sufficed to prove her an ex- 
ceptionally skilful missionary of varied 
powers and equal activity. Mr. Lewis was 
also amongst the invalids. He first went 
down the river to Onitsha for change of 
air; that failing, he too was driven home. 
But a still sorer trial was awaiting the 
mission. In May considerable brain ex- 
haustion had shown itself in Mr. Robinson, 
who, for some relief, had handed over to 
Mr. Brooke the secretaryship of the mission. 
But just then the presence in Lokoja of a 
Mallam of considerable learning offered an 
unusual opportunity for linguistic inquiry. 
Into this Mr. Robinson, despite his enfeebled 
state, plunged with ardour. The result was 
an alarming attack of what was at first sup- 
posed to be hematuric fever. But the fever 
yielded to treatment, and then the real trouble 
was seen to be brain meningitis, The end 
XXII—58 


Nupé Hut and group of Women and Children, 


speedily drew near. “To the last,” wrote 
his colleague, “he was wonderfully free 
from acute pain, and quite free from de- 
lirium; but on the 25th (of June) his 
strength sank rapidly, and he became quite 
calm. Towards midnight, after a long period 
of quietness, he awakened suddenly and - 
completely, and, with a strong and vigorous 
voice, called out, ‘God be praised,’ then 
sinking back, he fell asleep.” Mr. Brooke 
has described his friend’s character in terms 
innocent of flattery. ‘Possessed of rare 
energy of mind and body, and with great 
power of adapting himself to circumstances, 
so that he seemed equally at home whether 
managing a steamer on the Delta or living 
as a native among natives in Bida; at re- 
pairing buildings with his Kru labourers, or 
at work with his lexicons and concordances 
in his little room at Lokoja—this mission 
could never have been started without him ; 
and we never expect to get such a leader or 
such a companion again.” 

The loss to the mission was all the greater 
because Mr. Robinson had taken upon him- 
self the linguistic work without which evan- 
gelistic enterprise could hope to leave but 
ineffectual and transitory impressions. His 
earnest hope was to give the natives some 
portions of the Holy Scriptures in the Hausa 
language, portions so skilfully rendered and 
so judiciously got up as to have little trace 
of European handiwork about them. He was 
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the happier in this work because of the ease 
and charm of his manner with the natives. 
“He might,” says Mr. Lewis, “have been a 
Hausa born, so perfectly was he at his ease 
among them; and, what is perhaps more 
difficult, they were free to come in and sit 
down at all hours of the day and make 
themselves perfectly at home, without seri- 
ously interrupting work he might have on 
hand.” 

The mission thus weakened lost another 
recruit in August, when health compelled 
the return home of Mr. Roberts. But the 
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work never ceased, and from time to time 
encouragement was forthcoming. But in 
January a new danger arose. A neighbour- 
ing chief threatened Lokoja and attacked its 
outskirts. Mr. Brooke deemed it best to 
send the ladies of the mission home, but 


remained himself to face whatever diffi- 
culties might arise. A colleague, Mr. 


Dobinson, visited him early in the year, and 
found him full of plans for more evangelistic 
tours. But a crowning disaster was about to 
fall. 

Mr. Dobinson left Lokoja on February 
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G. W. Brooke. 
(From a photograph by Elliott and Fry.) 


29th, 1892. Scarcely had he gone when 
Mr. Brooke was seized with fever, and 
his condition rapidly became serious. His 
urse was Mr. J. J. Williams, a tried and 
trusted native helper. “I asked,” wrote 
Mr. Williams, “if I should call any of the 
Europeans here, whom he might tell me of, 
to come and see him, in case of his getting 
very serious. He said, ‘No, I trust in you. 
If I should die, bury me in my native dress 
beside the late Mr. Robinson’s grave. If it 
is difficult to get a coffin, put my body in a 
native mat, and bury me.’” Mr. Brooke 
arranged his aflairs with the utmost care, 


and wrote a short inscription for his own 
grave. It was simplicity itself: the details 
of family and birth, a single text speaking of 
the resurrection, and then the record of his 
missionary work in the words, “ Preached 
Christ in this neighbourhood between July, 
1889, and February, 1892.” He died on 
March 5th. 

From the loss of Mr. J. A. Robinson and 
Mr. Wilmot Brooke the mission has not yet 
recovered. There are difficulties connected 
with it into which it is no part of this narra- 
tive to enter. But the careers of these two 
men at least serve as a rebuke to the lightly 
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House at Abutshi. 


uttered charges which impugn alike the sin- but a little while, yet they cannot have 
cerity and the zeal of the missionary band. worked in vain. 


Soberly, weighing all things, they planned The memory of Mr. Robinson is kept 
an incursion into a region hitherto un- green at Cambridge by the formation of the 
touched, a region full of peculiar danger. Hausa Association to promote the study of 


In that attack ‘they persevered whilst others that language. The Association has already 
were taken from the field. In that attack sent one student to Africa to pursue his 
they speedily fell themselves. They worked linguistic work on the spot. 
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N the brightness of the sunshine, 
In the sweetness of the air, 

In the goodness of the seasons, 

In earth’s bounties everywhere, 
God Himself is daily giving, 

And has given through all the past, 
And shall give through “all the future 

And as long as time shall last. 


Like the loving heart of Jesus 
The great heart of God is kind, 
And is large enough to measure 
Out its goodness to mankind. 
To the evil and unthankful 
Of His goodwill freely given 
Are the blessings daily, hourly, 
Upon earth bestowed from heaven. 


But the blessing of all blessings 
Is that we ourselves shall own 
A heart of royal kindnesses 
Like the heart upon heaven’s throne. 
Then we measure out our goodness, 
From all selfish feelings free, 
And are children of the highest, 
And for evermore shall be. 
B. W 



































THE LENGTH OF A STREET. 
By R. METCALFE. 


/HE day was closing. The rain 
clouds which had hung all 
day over the town had parted 
at last, and, swept hither 
and thither by the west wind, 
were giving place to the 
colour and glory of a fine 
sunset, as was fitting for the ushering in of 
such a night. For it was Christmas Eve. 

The thoroughfare that went winding 

through the heart of the old town was 
thronged with passers-by and gazers upon 
the manifold attractions of the shop-win- 
dows, in their old-fashioned setting of bulg- 
ing casements, and in some instances of lin- 
gering latticed panes. 
- People were lois in their stores of good 
things for the morrow’s feast; friends be- 
wildered in their choice of pretty keepsakes 
to be given with “ Merry Christmases ;” fond 
grandparents providing for the stuffing of 
the Christmas stockings of sundry lucky 
grandchildren. 

On the steps of the market cross, which 
was in one corner of the market-place at the 
street crossing, sat old Miles, the crossing 
sweeper, at his usual post, looking brighter 
than was his wont by reason of the unusual 
number of pennies which had found their 
way to him to-day and the general atmo- 
sphere of good-will to men pervading. 

Indeed, Miles was a particularly fortunate 
individual to-day ; he had not only come in 
for more pennies than usual, but had also 
been one of the recipients of St. Nicholas’s 
Dole, as it was called—a loaf of bread and 
half a pound of raisins—given annually to 
twelve ancient men and women inhabiting 
the borough, by the will of an old inhabitant 
long since gone to his rest, and distributed 








from time immemorial upon his tomb, the 
flat slab tomb close against the south porch 
in the elm-tree walk where the rooks built. 
The only thing which had been altered from 
this original constitution was the day of the 
distribution —from St. Nicholas’s Day to 
Christmas Eve, as being, perhaps, a more 
convenient day for charities ; but this, too, 
dated from time immemorial, or, which is 
much the same thing, beyond the memory of 
the oldest living inhabitant. Beyond the 
memory, it is presumed, of the rooks also, 
those mysterious birds whose nests, repaired 
year by year—for they are economical birds, 
and seldom build new houses—rocked all the 
summer through in the windy tops of the 
elms in the church walk, and who from their 
now leafless perches sat looking down de- 
murely upon the distribution of St. Nicholas’s 
Dole over the old tomb by the porch, enliven- 
ing the proceedings by many caws dropped 
upon the ancient recipients—approving, com- 
passionate, or ironical as one’s imagination 
might suggest. 

St. Nicholas was the patron saint of the 
town ; it was his image, battered and defaced, 
but still distinguishable as that of a bishop 
in his robes, which still stood at the top of 
the market cross, under which Miles with 
his old face as battered as the bishop’s, and 
hat still more defaced than the bishop’s 
mitre, sat crooning for pennies with his 
broom by his side this Christmas Eve. Yes, 
he was a lucky man to-day, and no mistake ; 
the pennies in his handkerchief could be 
turned into several pieces of silver if he had 
a mind so to do. St. Nicholas’s loaf and half 
pound of raisins (but tobacco would have been 
more to the purpose he considered) stood 
safely on his shelf at home. The old gentle- 
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man emerging from the toy-shop opposite had 
crossed the piece of street along Miles’s path 
of safety on his kind old toes, and dropped 
a threepenny bit into Miles’s wrinkled hand ; 
and here was Tom Jones, the lame lad, hob- 
bling up to him with something wrapped in 
a paper, which might be goose, or black- 
pudding, or plum pudding, or something of 
that Christmas nature. But we must go back 
a little. 

The street that abutted on the market 
cross, and had Miles’s pathway of safety, 
manipulated by his broom, running across it, 
had another much shorter and much smaller 
street opening into +. whieh had no pathways 
of safety, but only black mud wi wi weather, 
and no brooms to sweep it away, for it was 
not worth while to do that for the shabby 
boots that passed there. 

Only poor people lived there, shopkeepers 
in a very small way of life, labourers, brick- 
layers, laundresses, and other workpeople. 

In one of these small houses, in the little 
back room on the ground floor, lived Tom 
Jones with his mother, who was a washer- 
woman. He was in a consumption; the 
doctor said he might live out another year, 
or he might go off in the spring ; there was 
no knowing ; he had been lame and walked 
on crutches ever since he was seven years 
old, and he was supposed to be about fifteen 
now, but nobody knew exactly except his 
mother, for he had the face of a child, and 
the ways of an old man sometimes. He read 
a great deal—“ studied” his mother said— 
everything he could get hold of ; thought a 
good deal too, and indulged all sorts of queer 
fancies about everything around him, which 
had their fitful dwelling places all about, and 
in and out of the old place, in the nooks and 
corners of the winding streets and lanes, 
around the market cross, and the church, and 
the old churchyard with its rookery in the 
midst of the town—even in the little open 
space at the back of the house where their 
window looked out, which his mother used 
as a drying ground, hanging clothes, for a 
prop, to the remains of a very ancient ash- 
tree that was little more than a stump, but 
wore a crown of brightest young leaves round 
its hoary head every spring-time. 

A lady had threaded her way down the 
street, stopped at the washerwoman’s house, 
and had brought from her bag a plum pud- 
ding, and was gone again like some bene- 
ficent fairy. 

Tom’s eyes sparkled ; then another thought 
struck him. ‘“There’sold Miles at the cross- 
ing. I don’t believe he'll have any pudding 
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for to-morrow,” he said. 
take him half of this.” 

His mother objected ; he was having one 
of his bad turns just now, had been out 
creeping about somewhere once already that 
day, and looked exhausted ; but he would 
take no denial. ‘“ Mother, let me take Miles 
the pudding ; it’s only down the length of 
the street,” he pleaded. “Very well, Tom,” 
said his mother. 

His head felt rather dizzy when he stood 
up, but he steadied himself a bit, and said 
nothing, and began to go down the street. 
It was quite a short street, but it seemed 
exceedingly long; he almost thought he 
should never reach the end where it turned 
into the larger street, and came out at the 
market cross. His lame leg hurt him a good 
deal as he hobbled along on his crutches, 
and his head was rather dizzy still, and he 
felt exhausted in every limb. But old Miles 
would be made so happy with the pudding. 
He was anxious about the pudding, and had 
to pilot it safely through the passers-by, who 
were very many to-day, and who pushed so 
carelessly sometimes that his crutches were 
in danger more than once of slipping; and 
what with the passers-by, and what with the 
pudding it was a hard matter to get along at 
all. The pavement was slippery with the 
rain, for it had been a drizzling Christmas 
Eve, but the wind had blown the clouds 
away, and cleared the sky for one of those 
beautiful sunsets which often light up the 
close of a rainy day. 

Oh, what fatigue! But here, at last, was 
the market cross standing out with its light, 
open shafts against the background of rolling, 
saffron-tinged clouds, and beyond, the low 
church-tower, and the gabled roofs, and the 
tall elms all dyed with crimson light and 
dashed with rays of gold; and a beautiful 
soft, rain-cooled wind was blowing from the 
clouds, and the dusky tops of the elms waved 
to and fro like plumes in the red light, and 
the rooks were circling round the towers. 

Tom was looking up as he hobbled for- 
ward, and one of his dreamy moments seized 
upon him, and his head was a little dizzy. 
He knew that was the old battered figure of 
St. Nicholas upon the cross, with its mitre 
and its broken crosier ; but just above, on the 
summit of the cross, he seemed to see another 
figure standing up against the clouds with 
broad wings outstretched, all aflame with - 
crimson and gold, and a face like the sun 
shining in his strength, bending forward 
watching him as he came. How beautiful 
he was! Tom forgot old Miles, and made a 


“Mother, let me 
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last plunge forward over the crossing, stretch- 
ing out the pudding safely wrapped in its 
paper. But the figure was gone; there was 
only a piece of cloud hanging above the cross, 
and St. Nicholas in a glory, and Miles’s 
wrinkled face bending forward eagerly. “Eh! 
but you do look bad, my lad. Pudding, eh ? 
and a good ’un ?#/ Thank ye kindly. Merry 
Christmas to ye.” 

“Whose is the crown?” said the angels 
standing in the sunset light. ‘ Many kind 
things have been done to-day, words of love 
spoken, acts of love done; whose is the 
crown of a dream of hope ?” 

Many kind things had been done in the 
town that day, as the angels said, for was it 
not Christmas Eve? Kind, even great things 
done—much money, many gifts given, in- 
cluding the St. Nicholas’s Dole from the soul 
long since passed to its rest ; but the angels 
fixed on one act that nobody else would have 
thought of: they visited Tom Jones that 
night. 

It must have been that vision at the market 
cross, but he thought it was the sunset still ; 
he was taking the pudding to old Miles, but 
it was not old Miles who came forward to 
take it, but that great angel who stepped 
down from the market cross, and said ‘* Come 
with me!” 

He took Tom by the hand, and then Tom 
felt that his crutches fell aside from him, and 
he was no longer on the street stones, but 
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moving quickly through the air towards the 
sunset clouds. Far, far below they left the 
gabled roofs, and the market cross, and the 
church tower, and the elm-trees in the church 
walk. And here, before Tom’s eyes, stood 
the serried battalions of angels with robes of 
azure and green, and wings flame-tipped 
waving in golden scintillations of glory ; and 
their lines waved and parted to let the great 
angel who guided Tom pass through, and 
they went higher and higher, and there were 
mansions golden and shining as the stars, and 


the stars were rushing under their feet. And 


that angel’s face was like a flame of fire, so 
that Tom could not look upon him; and he 
said, “There are many mansions here, Tom. 
Will you come to live here, you and your 
mother?” Then he took his measuring-rod 
that was made of pure gold, and began to 
measure in the dazzling light. 

But Tom’s heart failed him, and his breath 
remained no more in him. ‘Oh, sir, it is 
too big, too grand for me!” he said. 

But the angel turned and looked upon him 
with a smile that seemed to flood his soul 
with joy. 

“We measure things here by the love and 
by the pain, my lad,” he said, and he took the 
measuring-rod, and lo! it was Tom’s crutch, 
and he laid it along and along the light for 
the golden foundation line fourscore times 
foursquare, and gave it back into Tom’s hand. 
The line was the length of the street. 
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TYPES OF STUNDISTS. 
By AN ENGLISH RESIDENT IN RUSSIA. 


IIIL—TIMOFEI AND ANNA ZAITS. 
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4 = Magi in Moscow, there are a 
‘ Ly) few dilapidated houses, the 
ri) Fix ground-floor of one of them let 
SITES to a small greengrocer. The 


greengrocer’s shop is over a 
cellar where Timofei Zaits, cobbler, and his 
daughter Anna live. It is so dark down in 
the cellar that except when the sun is shining 
brightly Timofei has to work by lamplight. 
Anna generally sits at the door doing easy jobs 
for her father: she loves the sunlight, and 
thinks it does her back good. These two 
have lived together for thirty years, ever 
since Anna’s mother died. They are a silent 
pair, for they“have got into the way of com- 


municating without words. Timofei’s eyes 
at times speak volumes, and Anna knows the 
trick of answering them. 

They are very meagre comforts that Anna 
and Timofei enjoy in their cellar. Cobbling 
in a back street in Moscow is not a remuner- 
ative occupation ; besides, as a cobbler, Timo- 
fei, I fear, is not industrious. He has so 
many other things to attend to. Early in the 
morning, very early in summer, Timofei is 
astir with three or four boys and as many 
alphabet books. The boys sit in a row near 
the door with the books in their hands, and 
Timofei sits in front sewing at an old boot, 
and instructs them in the mysteries of spell- 
ing, with an occasional digression into the 
still more recondite mysteries of cobbling 
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and fitting shoes to lasts. When lessons are 
over, and before the lads go away, Anna has 
always a glass of tea ready for them. This 
is how they spend their mornings in the 
cellar. It was years since Timofei had had 
his sympathies drawn to the waifs and gut- 
ter-boys of Moscow. He saw them friend- 
less and homeless, and he and Anna had 
many a talk about them, and about how best 
to help them. That was twenty years ago, 
and every year since then the Moscow cob- 
bler had set himself to reclaim ten or a dozen 
boys, to do all he could for them, teaching 
them his trade, and to read and write. He 
is pardonably proud of the two hundred boys 
who have passed through his hands, whose 
friendship he still retains, and who have 
mostly done weil. Many of his evenings, 
four in the week, Timofei spends in a quite 
different way ; but he waits until it is dusk 
and the cellar has been shut up for the night. 
During the evening four or five young men 
come dropping in, stolid, quiet-looking men, 
and after Anna has helped them to the in- 
evitable glass of tea, they sit down also with 
books in their hands, a book they all know 
well—the New Testament. They discuss 
this book and speak of how it bears on daily 
life ; and then they pray, and it is late be- 
fore they shake hands, kiss, and separate. 
It is not the same four or five who come 
every night ; but their occupation is always 
the same. These are glorious evenings for 
Anna. She has known all those men 
from the time they were street Arabs, and 
used to come in to learn their letters ; and 
she is proud and grateful that she has had a 
humble part in making them relf-reliant, and 
in turning them into the paths that they 
now tread. But it is to great, lurching Alexei 
Riumin that this poor cripple looks with 
greatest admiration ; and when his huge form 
fills the narrow doorway there is a shining 
in Anna’s eyes that cannot be darkened. He 
puts one hand protectingly on her abundant 
auburn hair—although she is his own age 
she seems a child in his eyes, she is so small 
and fragile—and clasps her worn fingers 
with the other. 

But if Timofei has his evenings with the 
men, there are other evenings when he is 
not at home, when Anna meets friends of her 
own sex. She never talks to her father about 
these gatherings of waifs and strays. She is 
ashamed to do so. Timofei, however, knows 
all about them, and prays that his girl may 
have the strength given her to bear up against 
the terrible disappointments she meets with. 
The coarse, sin-stained faces of these women 
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soften at the sight of the gentle creature 
who seeks to win them from their wretched 
life. She can teach them no trade that they 
wish to learn—mostly they don’t like work 
—but she can sit with them and speak of 
beautiful and good things, and seek to awaken 
old recollections of a time when their lives 
were worth living, when they had parents 
and friends about them, and some sunshine 
in their hearts. It is all terribly up-hill 
work, and her heart feels weary enough at 
times. Her single reward is the home-com- 
ing of her father, and that look in his eyes 
which she alone can interpret. 

But father and daughter are not always 
at work. There are times, generally in the 
long winter evenings, when they sit together 
beside the stove, the samovar bubbling be- 
tween them on the table. Timofei then tells 
of the old days before he knew her German 
mother, when he used to wander south every 
year at harvest time, far away to Kherson 
and Odessa. Anna likes best to hear the 
story of her father at Schoenfeld, the beau- 
tiful German colony near Kherson, where he 
met her mother. A poet in her simple way, 
she pictures to herself the sun leading long 
shadows down the village street, and the 
spired church in the middle of the village 
with the trees around it, and the neat little 
cottages lying low among the gardens, and 
as Timofei trudges along the Anna that she 
had never known stands at her door, and 
shades her face from the level rays of the 
declining sun as she looks at the handsome 
young fellow from the north. Anna knows 
that big Alexei Riumin goes south every 
year to the Germans, and she wonders if the 
time will soon come when some fair-haired 
girl, who is strong, and straight, and active, 
will fascinate the huge Russian labourer. 
She thinks those thoughts, and Timofei 
drones on about the old days, and about 
people she never knew. One evening I was 
present when the old man was recounting 
his simple adventures of the past. His face 
became suddenly serious, and turning to 
Anna, “ Yes,” he said, “that was long ago, 
Aniuta, but it is all fresh in my memory, 
and every time I hear the bells of the Holy 
Magi up in the tower there, I think of that 
little German colony. I have had two grand 
gifts in my life, that is why I am so silent— 
I think of them so often—one gift was your 
mother, Aniuta—ah, you never knew her, 
milaya moya—you will some day; but the 
other gift, Aniuta, the other gift... .” He 
broke off abruptly, and we remained silent a 
long time. 
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THE CHILDREN 
thy their palace of delight 


There is music day and night, 
And only by the children 
Those symphonies are heard ; 
There are voices calling, calling, 
And melodies enthralling, 
And sweeter songs than ever sang 
The tuneful forest bird. 


A tender roselight falls 

O’er their gardens and their halls, 

And the sunshine, ah, the sunshine, 
Enfolds them in its glow. 

The bells are always ringing, 

And the minstrels ever singing, 

In the dreamland of the children 
As they wander to and fro. 


We have dwelt there, you and I, 

And often with a sigh, 

We would fain recall the rapture 
Of those sunny days of yore ; 

But childhood’s watchful warden 

Holds the key of that fair garden, 

And through its mazy labyrinth 
We wander nevermore. 


Ah, an angel weaves a spell 
Where the happy children dwell, 
And through the charméd barrier 
No foe can force its way ; 
And e’en o’er woe and clamour 
The angel casts a glamour 
In street and lane and alley where 
The merry children play. 
CLARA THWAITES. 
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“Where the happy children dwell.” 











CHAPTERS FROM THE EARLY HISTORY OF AMERICA. 
. By T. BOWMAN STEPHENSON, D.D., LL.D. 


THE TRUE STORY OF EVANGELINE—(conclusion). 


EANTIME the stipulation which 
protected their religion had 
been carried out in the letter 
and the spirit. The people 
had retained their own wor- 
ship and their own priesthood. 
It is true that many priests 

were at times summoned before the autho- 
rities and warned and rebuked ; some were sus- 
pended from the exercise of their office, and 
even threatened with deportation, unless they 
would swear to do nothing to the detriment 
of the English Government. It was not with- 
out cause that such action was taken, and 
though the priests, smarting under this dis- 
cipline, raised the ery of persecution, which 
was more loudly echoed by their friends and 
partisans, there is no proof that priests were 
harassed or molested who confined themselves 
to their proper functions. A French official 
of high responsibility reported to his Bishop 
that the priests were not interfered with, 
and the fact is admitted ina State document 
under the hand of Louis XV. himself. On 
the other hand, there is no doubt that the 
priests were continually acting as_ political 
agents in the interest of the French monarchy. 
For example, La Jonquiére was an im- 
portant French official. A priest whose ac- 
quaintance we have yet to make, sent to him 
three Indians whom he had primed to con- 
trive an attack upon the young settlement 
of Halifax. In reporting the incident, he 
says, “I did not care to give them any ad- 
vice upon the matter, and confined myself to 
a promise that I would on no account aban- 
don them ; and I have provided for supply- 
ing them with everything, whether arms, 
ammuuition, food, or other necessaries. . . . 
If they can carry out their plans, it is certain 
that they will give the English great trouble. 
. . . These savages are to act alone ; neither 
soldier nor French inhabitant is to join them ; 
everything will be done of their own motion. 
. . « Jt will be the missionaries who will ma- 
nage all the negotiation and direct the move- 
ments of the savages, who are in excellent 
hands, as the Rev. Father Germain, and M. 
l’Abbé le Loutre are very capable of making 
the most of them, and using them to the 
greatest advantage for our interests. They 
will manage their intrigue in such a way as 
not to appear in it.” 





Here is fine honour and morality all round ! 
Peace has been declared between France and 
England. A French priest stirs up savages 
to massacre Englishmen ; a French Governor 
carefully avoids committing himself by word 
of mouth to their scheme; but he supplies 
the murderers with arms and ammunition ; 
and, with a wink and a leer, indicates to two 
reverend French gentlemen that they are to 
direct and counsel these savages in their 
bloody expedition, but “not to appear in 
it.” Was there ever in this world a transac- 
tion in which all the elements of baseness 
and dishonour were more completely united ? 

Yet a little later on a fresh element of 
iniquity was added. La Jonquiére had dis- 
patched a force to watch the English frontier. 
At the same time were sent arms “ for the 
savages and the Acadians who may take up 
arms with them ; and the whole is sent under 
pretext of trading in fur with the savages. 
On another occasion this same representative 
of French honour and Jesuit morality writes : 
“In order that the savages may do their part 
courageously, a few Acadians, dressed and 
painted in their way, could join them to strike 
the English.” The Acadians, then, were not 
the innocent, simple peasants of the poetic 
story. Ignorant, doubtless, they were. 
When they signed a document they had to 
do it with a mark. Many virtues they had. 
They were frugal and thrifty. They were 
good husbands, fathers, wives and mothers. 
They obeyed the sound of the bell, and con- 
fessed their sins regularly enough to their 
spiritual directors. But they were obstinate, 
sullen, tricky, and quite willing at times to 
dress and paint themselves like savages, and 
do a little tomahawking. No doubt in all 
this they were the dupes and victims of their 
priests ; but none the less did all this make 
them a real danger to the State. 

The spirit of rancorous hostility and un- 
fathomable duplicity which marked the 
Franco - Jesuit administration throughout 
North America, found its climax and em- 
bodiment in that Abbé le Loutre whose name 
has just been mentioned. He was Vicar- 
General of Acadia and missionary to the 
Micmacs. In his character self-confidence 
and masterfulness were supported and to 
some extent justified by unusual ability. He 
hated the English much worse than the 
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devil ; and he was the slave of a superstition 
which completely debauched and darkened 
the moral sense. Even his own bishop 
thought his measures too strong. A French 
Catholic writer declared that “nobody was 
more fit than he to carry discord and desolas, 
tion into a country,” and it is not wonderful 
that the English Governor at last denounced 
him as a “good-for-nothing scoundrel,” and 
set a price-upon his head. He habitually 
employed the savages whom he had con- 
verted (!) to terrorise those Acadians who 
were disposed to dwell peaceably under 
English rule, and he was the contriver 
and patron of innumerable villanies. For 
example, he greatly detested one Captain 
Howe, who, by his pleasant manners, his 
command of the French language, and long 
residence in the country, had gained much 
influence with the French population. From 
a French fort were sent out one of the 
Abbé’s Indians dressed as a French officer, 
and waving a flag for parley. Howe, carrying 
a white flag, went down to meet the envoy 
and listen to his proposals. He and his 
companions had no sooner come within range 
than they were shot down by Indians con- 
cealed amongst the reeds. The French 
officers, outraged by this violation of the 
usages of honourable war, charged the crime 
on Le Loutre. The defence made for him 
was that this was a spontaneous act of ven- 
geance undertaken by the devout Micmacs, 
because, fourteen years previously, Howe 
had spoken disrespectfully of the Virgin 
Mary! We may dismiss this shaven scoun- 
drel with one more incident. Some years 
afterwards he was taken prisoner by the 
English and detained in the Isle of Jersey. 
On one occasion a soldier who had just 
mounted sentry dashed at the prisoner and 
tried to bayonet him. He was prevented ; 
but he declared that the reason of his fury 
was that he had recognised in the Abbé the 
man into whose hands he had fallen when on 
service in Acadia; that the Abbé had then 
doomed him to be scalped alive, and with his 
own hand drawn a knife round his head as a 
commencement of the operation. So mad- 
dened with rage was the soldier at the sight 
of his reverend scalper, that the prisoner’s 
life was felt to be unsafe, and the sentry was 
removed elsewhere. On the whole Le Lou- 
tre’s record makes even this story credible, 
and one cannot help feeling that no more 
than scant justice would have been done if 
Governor Cornwallis had caught and hanged 
him. These statements, which might be 
supplemented almost indefinitely, prove that 
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the English colonists had abundant reason to 
fear the continued presence within their 
borders of a population belonging to an alien 
race under the complete control’ of a hostile 
and unscrupulous priesthood ; who were not 
ashamed, at least at times, to assist savages 
in their murderous raids, and who declined 
to give, by oath or otherwise, any sufficient 
assurance of their having accepted in good 
faith the government under which they were 
living in security and freedom. 

Yet many attempts were made to bring 
them to a better mind ; and long forbearance 
was exercised towards them. They were 
absolutely free of all taxation. They would 
never sell provisions or other necessaries to 
the British authorities except at extravagant 
prices; and such prices were paid to them. 
When caught in the French ranks as at 
Beauséjour, the plea was made for them 
that they had acted under compulsion ; and 
instead of being shot as rebels, they returned 
home laden with miscellaneous plunder. The 
oath of allegiance which, with infinite pains, 
they were persuaded after many years to 
take, was modified by an understanding that 
they should not be required to carry arms 
against the French. Their very ignorance 
and mental supineness made them the readier 
victims of the priests, who manipulated them 
inthe interests of the competing power. Itwas 
evident that such a state of things could not 
be tolerated indefinitely, and as the French 
and English rivalry intensified and drew its 
energies together for the final grapple, it 
became obvious that this Acadian difficulty 
must be dealt with one way or the other. 

Owing to recent military proceedings, and 
the fact that the Acadians had so openly sym- 
pathized with the enemy, they had been re- 
quired to surrender their weapons of war. 
They now demanded in insolent tones that 
they should be returned to them. They de- 
clared that they had kept the oath which they 
had taken with such careful qualification, and 
promised unshaken fidelity to King George, 
‘‘ provided that his Majesty shall grant to us 
the same liberty as heretofore.” Some plain 
truths were then told to them. They had 
been treated most tenderly both as to taxa- 
tion and religion. This they admitted. They 
had “discovered a constant disposition to 
assist his Majesty’s enemies and distress his 
subjects.” It was hoped that they would no 
longer aid the Indians in their attacks upon 
English settlers, and so prevent the pacific 
settlement of the provinces. They were told 
that the secret of their insolent tone was 
understood. It was known that they were 
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expecting a French fleet in the Bay; and 
that the time had come when they must take 
the oath of allegiance to the British king 
which all who dwelt under the protection of 
the British flag in other parts of the world 
were required to take. They hesitated, 
retired and conferred, came back still hesitat- 
ing, and were allowed another day for con- 
sideration. But the next morning found 
them still stubbornly refusing to accept 
frankly the position of British subjects. What 
conclusion could be formed by those who 
had the responsibility of government, save 
that this refusal showed an attitude of mind 
which would never be easy under British 
law, and would welcome the first opportu- 
nity to throw it off? The deputies were 
ordered to return home, to request the people 
to send other representatives, who might 
express their cool and deliberate judgment; 
and to inform them that the time had come 
when they must declare definitely for France 
or for England. Further, they were to make 
it known that those who at this juncture 
refused the oath would not be permitted to 
take it afterwards; and that “effectual 
measures ought to be taken to remove all 
such recusants out of the province.” In 
view of all these years of waiting, of all 
these patient efforts to bring the people to 
accept the situation, and of the pains taken 
to give full warning of the consequences a 
refusal would bring upon them, the idea that 
they were suddenly trapped, and hastily de- 
ported, cannot be sustained. 

A second body of deputies presently 
appeared at the seat of Government, and in 
express terms refused the oath, which was 
merely the customary pledge of fidelity and 
allegiance to the British monarch. They 
declared that they would lose their lands 
rather than take the oath. They were 
again warned of the consequences, and a 
week more was given them before their 
final answer would be received. The fol- 
lowing Monday found them as recusant as 
ever, and they were joined in this refusal by 
a further group of deputies, the whole repre- 
senting the deliberate choice of fully nine- 
tenths of the French within the territory. 
Only one question now remained for the 
Council. Should they be sent to the neigh- 
bouring French possessions or be distributed 
through the English provinces? If the 
former were done, a large body, inspired by 
a fierce hatred of the British, would be 
added to the available French forces, with 
which the English were fighting under odds 
already heavy enough. Prudent men could 
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only choose the latter alternative, and 
humanity dictated that it should be done 
with no needless severity, and with every 
reasonable effort to mitigate the suffering it 
would necessarily impose. 

It should also be remembered that this 
was not the first deportation of Acadians. 
The French authorities had on several occa- 
sions compelled bodies of the peasants to 
migrate into the French territory. The 
military and civil officers of the Grand 
Monarque had exerted all their influence to 
this effect. Still stronger and more effective 
had been the influence of the priests. The 
lot of these émigrés had been more pitiful 
than was the fate of those deported by the 
English. Many of them desired after all to 
return and dwell in quiet under the British 
flag. Every difficulty was put in their way. 
They were threatened and cajoled. And 
when all else failed, Le Loutre, and others 
like him, levelled against them all the artil- 
lery of the Church. The most terrible de- 
nunciations were thundered from the altar 
against any who should prefer plenty and 
quiet within the English lines to suffering 
and starvation under the white flag ; and it 
was declared that from all who went back 
to the old settlements the last sacraments 
would be withheld in the hour of mortal 
agony. What the British did, after long 
years of forbearance and as a measure of 
self-protection, the French had for years 
been doing, with all the power of sword and 
crosier, as a matter of policy. 

The measure being determined upon, it 
was carried out in two parts. With the 
proceedings in the region lying west of the 
Bay we have nothing here todo. The de- 
portation in “ Evangeline’s” country was 
entrusted to Lieutenant-Colonel Winslow, a 
colonial officer, descended from the Winslows 
of Mayflower fame. He seems to have been 
a humane man, to whom his task was very 
obnoxious, and who strove to do it with as 
much consideration as was possible. The 
deportation was of necessity forcible. If no 
stratagem had been used, the men would 
have taken to the forests, and there, joined 
by the savages, would have maintained a 
fierce guerilla war, accompanied with all the 
horrors of Indians fighting. The English 
settlers of the province would have been 
butchered in their beds, or shot from behind 
a tree, and the pacification of the province 
would have been impossible for a generation. 
The men were therefore summoned to the 
church to hear a proclamation on a given 
day. The proclamation told them their fate 
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and the reasons of it. They were detained 
in custody, but their families were allowed 
to bring them provisions, and to hold 
reasonable communication with them. Twenty 
each day were allowed to go home to settle 
their affairs, and every eflort was made to 
secure not only that families should not be 
separated, but even that neighbours should 
go in the same ship. The transports were 
Jong in coming. The whole deportation 
occupied, not a few hours, as the poem 
states, but many weeks, and the measure, 
stern indeed, even though it was _neces- 
sary, was carried out with as much con- 
sideration as in the nature of the case was 
ossible. 

No doubt there was misery and wretched- 
nessenough. That a population of many hun- 
dreds should be torn away from farms and 
homesteads which had been occupied for 
three or four generations was a lamentable 
and horrible event. Little play of imagina- 
tion is required to see the grey-haired grand- 
sire led forth from the lowly roof under 
which he was born, the child toddling by his 
side in an innocent wonder at the unaccus- 
tomed event, as pathetic as the old man’s 
tears. The blazing homesteads, on which 
the exiles look back wistfully over the ship’s 
bulwarks, the kine coming home to be 
milked, and lowing deep their complaints at 
being neglected ; these and a hundred other 
elements of pathos will suggest themselves to 


every thoughtful mind, and are woven with a 
master’s hand into Longfellow’s poem. But 
to condemn these is only to condemn in 
detail the whole system of war. War is 
always cruel, wicked, the cause and the 
occasion of numberless horrors. War flou- 
rishes, and can only live on blood, desolation, 
the blasted home, and the broken heart. 
Even defensive wars must carry in their 
train desolation, mourning, and woe. And 
in the long struggle by which the supremacy 
of religious and political freedom was secured 
to America there were ten thousand black 
and monstrous passages, at any one of which 
the heart of the reader grows sick. The de- 
portation of the Acadians was but one brief 
chapter in the long record of woe. Opinions 
may differ as to the policy which dictated it. 
Some may argue that it would have been 
better to leave these people in the possession 
of their lands, and to ignore or tolerate their 
covert disloyalty. But it is not equitable to 
forget the enormous difficulties of those who 
were engaged in a struggle of life and death 
with the greatest political power of the world, 
backed by the mightiest and most unscrupu- 
lous religious force then existing. And it is 
but fair to remember that if this stern and 
lamentable deed had to be done, it was only 
done after long forbearance, after plain and 
repeated warning, and with such care as was 
possible, to prevent needless aggravation of 
the suffering that was inevituble. 
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TWO SCENES IN 


CHILD-HISTORY. 


By G. W. WOOD. 


SHE year 1284 is memorable for at 
# least two remarkable events in 
Child-history. Towards the close 
of April, or in the beginning of 
May in that year, the huge fortress of Caer- 
narvon was the scene of a royal comedy which 
brought to a close the independence of Wales. 
The chiefs of the Principality had assembled 
to make their submission to Edward I. and 
to beseech him to give them a prince born 
among their own hills, and one whose native 
tongue should be neither French nor Saxon. 
The King promised they should have a ruler 
who could speak neither of these unintel- 
ligible jargons, whereupon the Welsh warriors 
pledged themselves to fealty if his character 
were unimpeachable. The new ruler happily 
combined all these qualifications. Edward’s 
son, born a few days before, was brought into 





the royal presence, and the King assured his 
fiery vassals that the little man had just been 
born a native of their cquntry, that his cha- 
racter was beyond reproach, that he was 
innocent of French and Saxon alike, and that 
with the help of his Cymrie nurse his first 
words would be as excellent WeTsh as child 
could prattle. There appears to have been 
no alternative but submission, and the savage 
mountaineers knelt and kissed the chubby 
fist of their baby prince. 

Less than two months later and the second 
event is taking place in the streets of Hameln, 
with its quaint old wooden houses and the 
swift, yellow river flowing along its quays. 
It is the 26th of June, the feast of 
Saints John and Paul. Every window and 
doorway is occupied with amazed and para- 
lysed spectators, while down the street which 
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is now called the Bungen-strasse, and in which 
no music or drum shall be played for ever- 
more, a piper, clad in many colours, goes 
blowing a strange magical tune, while behind 
him a troop of children, one hundred and 
thirty-two in all, run merrily singing and 
shouting. Who does not know the story ? 
Who has not read the delightful poem in 
which Browning has told it !—how the old 
town was riddled with rats, how the strange 
minstrel, half in yellow and half in red, pro- 
mised to free the townsfolk from vermin for 
a thousand guilders ; how after he had played 
on his enchanted pipe, and all the rats had 
been plunged into the Weser, the mayor and 
corporation refused to keep their bargain, 
and finally how, on this 26th of June, 1284 
—the date recorded in gold letters on a 
house in the town, the date sculptured on 
the townhall, the date inscribed in Latin on 
the new gate, and in the public documents 
—the piper came once more and blew upon 
his wondrous instrument, and 
“There was a rustling, that seemed like a bustling 

Of merry crowds justling at pitching and hustling ; 

Small feet were pattering, wooden shoes clattering, 

Little hands clapping and little tongues chattering, 


And, like fowls in a farmyard when barley is scattering, 
Out came the children running.” 


It needs such a poet as Browning to let us 
know what that wonderful music meant. He 
tells us what it sounded like in the ears of 
the rats :— 


“ A moving away of pickle-tub boards, 
And a leaving ajar of conserve-cupboards, 
And a drawing of corks of train-oil-flasks, 
And a breaking the hoops of butter-casks” ; 


but to the children it was a promise of 
beauty and gladness that was irresistible. 
With the vision of a new and beautiful 
country in their eyes, the little ones entered 
the mountain-side, and the rocky walls closed 
on them. Two alone were left, though the 
poet says there was but one—a blind child 
and a dumb one, and they found life sad 
afterwards. 

Of course the truth of both these stories 
has been questioned by the incredulous, but 
Stowe and Selden vouch for the veracity of 
the first, and the Hameln inscriptions ought 
to suffice to establish that of the second. 

It is a curious fact that, as late as forty 
years ago, there existed—indeed there may 
still exist—among the good people of Cavan 
and Tyrone a belief that rats may be 
charmed away by rhymes and other magical 
means. One of my acquaintance was told 
by an Irishman of a case of “billeting ” 
rats, that is of clearing them out of one place 
and lodging them in another. No pipe was 
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played ; indeed the method was a mystery ; 
but the rats came flocking out of mill and 
granary an hour before midnight, and moved 
away In a compact mass to their newly- 
appointed lodgings. It was a brilliant moon- 
light night, and scores of people, besides the 
narrator, followed them as they trooped 
down the roads and through a sleeping vil- 
lage to their destination. The same acquaint- 
ance possesses a Gaelic rat-rhyme about a 
notoriously avaricious person to whom the 
rats were commended in the course of an 
incantation. I give two stanzas :— 
*Pheader More’s a gentleman, 
He keeps an open door, 
He feasts his cronies every day, 
Sae gang to Pheader More. 


We’re laith (loth) to lose your music— 
Your pattering on the floor ; 

But we think ye wad be better 
Wi’ honest Pheader More.” 


Is, then, this faith in rat-charming the sur- 
vival of an antique superstition? Is it 
but a branch from the great mythic tree 
of the magical power of music, which seems 
to have flourished among all races from 
time immemorial; and do all these stories 
refer ultimately to the wind, that earliest of 
musicians ? So the learned would have us 
believe. Mr. Baring Gould goes so far as to 
say that he is satisfied that much of the 
religious belief in celestial music and angelic 
voices is “a revival of ancient paganism 
which has long lain dormant among the Eng- 
lish peasantry.” Doubtless he would refer 
to the Pied Piper or to some kindred min- 
strel of an old-world superstition the call of 
the angels described in the lovely stanza of 
“The May Queen :”— 

** All in the wild March morning I heard the angels call; 
It was when the moon was setting, and the dark was over all; 


The trees began to whisper, and the wind began to roll, 
And in the wild March morning I heard them call my soul.” 


Strange as this may seem, it is not so 
strange when one recollects that in dead lan- 
guages the word for “wind” meant the soul, 
the spirit, and that for ages people believed 
that the spirits of the departed were blown 
about in every breath of air. 

Whether legends or facts, these two 
stories, like all good stories, have their 
many-sided moral. The first shows us the 
little hand of a child bringing peace to 
fierce and turbulent tribes; the other, while 
it teaches the obvious lesson of honesty in 
our dealings, suggests also that the same 
gracious power which can free us from all 
that is noxious and injurious may for good 
reason deprive us of all that we cherish 
most. 
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THE 
SOUTH ARANS. 


By L’AIGLE COLE. 














Dun £ngus, an ancient fortress, 


| gang taagnat improved touring facilities 

about to be arranged for Western Ire- 
land will, it is hoped, attract visitors to that 
little-known, but most delightful part of the 
country ; where the grandeur of its sheer cliffs 
and open Atlantic, the variety and beauty of 
its mountains and many lakes, and the charm 
and hospitality of its kindly natives, will be 
a revelation to those who go for the first 
time. 

Chief amongst these many interests are the 
many and rarely-visited islands along this 
rugged coast; from the wonderful Skellig 
Rock, rising eight hundred feet sheer from 







Kilronan Harbour. 


the sea and crowned with deeply in- 
teresting remains of an abbey, to Clare 
Island, the home of the renowned 
Grana-Uaile, or Grace O'Malley, the 
wild and fearless sea-roamer, who was 
invited to Court by Elizabeth, when 
she refused a title, saying, being equals 
she might as well offer to make the 
queen a countess, 

The most interesting and easiest to 
reach of these are the South Arans, 
a group of three islands some thirty 
miles south-west of Galway, and five 
from the coast of Clare. 

They are of limestone formation, 
and named Inishmore or Aranmore, 
the great island, nine miles long ; 
Inishmaan, the middle island, three 
miles long; and Inisheer, the south- 
west island, two and a half miles long. 

For the last year a steamer has run three 
times a week from Galway, to encourage 
and assist the fishing industry, and doing 
the journey in about four hours ; but until 
then one was dependent on a sailing-boat, or, 
if very calm, one could engage a “ curach,” 
a very ancient form of canoe, made of splines 
and tarred canvas, instead of the cowhide of 
the ancient Britons ; and though so fragile 
that they dare not run them even on to the 
softest beach, but are backed up to some bit 
of rock on to which the passengers must 
jump, and that two men can carry them 
easily on their shoulders, still they carry 
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from eight to ten people, and are splendidly 
managed with four to eight narrow paddles, 
or sometimes sailed. 

In remotest ages these islands were cele- 
brated as the nearest land to Hy Brysail, the 
Pagan Paradise, said to be visible on clearest 
days from its shores. They were also the 
last retreat of the Firbolg kings when driven 
from the mainland, and the remains of their 
stone fortresses are amongst the wonders of 
the world. Later on they were called Ara- 
na-navimk, the Islands of Saints, because so 
many holy men retreated to these peaceful 
islands, and they have left interesting ruins 
on all sides. 

Once safely ensconced in the very humble, 
though grandly named, “ Atlantic Hotel,” at 
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narrow crevices that they cannot be reached, 
although its leaves were formerly used as tea 
by the natives. The many cattle clamber- 
ing about these stony fields are so fine and 
well-conditioned that they are eagerly sought 
after on the mainland. 

The natives strike one as very peculiar in 
their quaint, though most excellent, clothes, 
made from wool grown, woven, and dyed by 
themselves. The colours are creamy white 
and deep blue, with artistically coloured socks 
and girdles; while the women add skirts of 
richest red, and often drape one about their 
heads in place of the less-picturesque shawl. 
Their shoes of raw cowhide, the hairy side 
out and laced across the instep, are called 
pampooties, and are identical with the Celtic 

“brogue,” and are neces- 
sitated by the rough and 
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Kilronan, on Aranmore, there are many ex- 
cursions by currach and car, and endless in- 
terest to be found for several days. 

The islands are almost treeless, and at 
first sight so apparently barren that their 
favourite name of “The Islands of Flowers ” 
seems but a cruel sarcasm; but a stroll in 
any direction discloses the fact that between 
the many crevices of the limestone rocks there 
flourishes an astonishing wealth of the love- 
liest and rarest of flowers and ferns ; the 
exquisite blue spring gentian (Gentiana verna), 
and the maiden-hair fern (Adiantum capillis 
Veneris), being especially abundant ; the 
latter in great clumps, and equal in the size 
of its fronds to hothouse specimens, but for- 
tunately with its roots so far inserted in the 


slippery rock surface of 
the islands. 

The west coast of 
Aranmore is _ especially 
magnificent in its cliff 
scenery; great masses, 
terraces, and caverns 
being fashioned by the 
fury of the Atlantic 
breakers, which have 
thrown a huge bank of 
pebbles of all sizes on 
to the cliffedge many 
feet above the sea-level. 
Flowers, ferns, lichens, 
and seaweeds add vivid 
bits of colour, and are re- 
flected faultlessly in the 
many pools of clearest 
water, in which the 
loveliest of sea-urchins 
may be found. On the 
highest point, some three 
hundred feet sheer from the sea below, 
stands Dun Aingus, the finest of the old 
fortresses, dated by some as far back as 
1000 p.c. It has been recently restored 
under Sir J. Lubbock’s Act, and is one of 
the largest stone fortresses in the world, 
enclosing altogether some ten acres. The 
inner part is horseshoe-shaped, the straight 
side being the edge of the cliff, and the 
rest a massive wall of stones, laid together 
some twenty feet high outside, and twenty 
broad, with steps and three terraces in- 
side. Beyond are two other stone walls, 
and between them a great chevaua-de-frise 
seventy feet wide, of sharp-pointed stones 
stuck edgeways into the ground. Into this 
formidable stronghold the unfortunate na- 
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Shipping Cattle, Kilronan Quay. 


tives retreated with all their belongings on 
the appearance of their enemies, and re- 
mained in safety until the marauders de- 
parted. Similar forts are scattered through- 
out the islands, and are placed so as to 
command an extensive view of the district. 
Innumerable stone walls intersect the islands, 
some of the enclosures, from constant sub- 
division, being but a few yards square, and 
into these the sheep and calves are lifted, 
as gates are almost unknown. Water is 
plentiful from a few springs, but has often 
to be carried long dis- 

tances in extremely pic- 
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long poles, when it is im- 
mediately spread out to 
dry like hay, and then 
stacked in great masses of 
richest reds and browns. 

Next it is piled in 
the “kilns,” shallow 
stone-lined pits, where 
it burns with clouds of 
strong-smelling white 
smoke, and the alkali 
forms a hard blue mass 
at the bottom, and is 
sold for about £5 a ton, 
to buyers chiefly from 
Scotland, where it is 
made into iodine (from 
a Greek word meaning 
violet-coloured). 

Formerly it was used 
with sand for making 
glass, as related by 
Pliny in his account 
of the shipwrecked sailors and their sea- 
weed fire, which, mingling with the sand, 
formed a rough kind of glass. 

Although a considerable population, one 
sees little absolute poverty; and _ illness, 
owing to the delighttul equability of the 
climate, is so uncommon that an old his- 
torian asserts the natives never die until, 
when tired of life, they ask to be rowed 
over to the mainland. 

By the roadside is an unusual evidence of 
the piety of the people, in many rude and 








turesque barrels slung 
across the shoulders of 
the natives or upon the 
backs of donkeys. 
Several villages are 
scattered about the is- 
lands, their cabins, as 
a rule,- as poverty- 
stricken as usual in Ire- 
land, and shared by what- 
ever pigs and poultry the 
family possess. Kelp- 
burning, fishing, and the 
raising of cattle are the 
chief and somewhat pre- 
carious means of liveli- 
hood. The kelp-burning 
is remarkably interest- 
ing. The sea-weed is col- 
lected twice a year, being 
dragged ashore by cu- 
riously pronged forks on 
XXII—59 








Church of the Four Beautiful Saints. 
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holy well, is very inte- 
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cross-surmounted monuments, calling upon 
the passer-by of their charity to pray for the 
souls of departed relatives ; an aperture in 
each admits of a pebble for every prayer 
offered, so that it may be ascertained how 
far the appeal has been attended to. So 
simple are they and true, that they do not 
conceive it possible that any but those who 
pray would put the pebble in. 

Birds abound ; the whimbrels mingle their 
noisy clamour with the cackle of gulls ; that 
rara avis, the Cornish chough, builds amidst 
the rocks, and inland 
the corncrake hides it- 


resting; and the seven 
churches of Brecan, in a 
pretty ravine a little far- 
ther on, have many fine 
bits. “ Relief works ” 
have rendered the roads 
forthe present thoroughly 
uncomfortable, and the 
pampooties and their 
wearers must suffer much. 
Strolling through the 
long street of Kilronan 
in the late evening, the 
whole scene, the pic- 
turesque groups of na- 
tives idling about their 
houses, the men sitting 
on the walls with pipe in 
mouth and handsin waist- 
coat pockets; the women 
much draped in skirts 
and shawls in every 
shade of blues and reds, 

from newest dye to sun-scorched browns, 
gossiping while they ceaselessly knit gaily- 
coloured stockings ; the graceful ease of pose 
and carriage, owing to loose clothes and 
flexible pampooties ; the polite greeting 
and strange language, for all speak Gaelic ; 
the untidy cabins, with their cooking uten- 
sils and water-barrels littered about their so- 
called gardens, especially when a gorgeous 
sunset flames upon the rocky landscape, 
gleaming sea, and distant Connemara moun- 
tains, is so thoroughly Eastern in appearance 











self as easily as in its 
more accustomed grass ; 
while blackbirds, larks, 
and other songsters, 
fill the air with 
music. 

For the archeologist 
there are ruins of 
churches, cells, towers, 
and crosses everywhere ; 
speaking of better days 
behind, especially at 
Killeany, where the 
remains of one little 
church, it is said, date 
from the sixth century. 
The Tempril an cheat- 
pruir aluinn (the church 
of the four beautiful 
saints), near Kilmurvey, 
with its stone altar and 
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THE RIGHT ORDERING OF LIFE. . 


that a silent-footed camel gliding past would 
only complete the picture. For several days 
before any of the big cattle fairs on the 
mainland there is much buying and selling 
of cattle, and much excitement over libations 
of the national beverage, until, amidst the 
farewells of the whole population, the cattle 
are driven to the quay, and with much 
shouting and struggling and wild stampedes 
to and fro, they are caught and lowered into 
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the fine hookers, or fishing-smacks, to be 
thrown overboard when near the mainland, 
to swim ashore. 

One is so fully interested with all around 
one, that one leaves so entertaining and 
peaceful a retreat, fully sympathising with 
the kindly and peaceful Aranites in their 
great and touching affection for their remote 
island home. 

L’AIGLE COLE. 





TUE RIGHT ORDERING OF LIFE. 


A SERMON TO BOYS, 


By tne Rev. W. J. FOXELL, M.A. (Lonp.), Minor Canon or CanTersury CATHEDRAL. 


“‘The fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom.”—Prov. ix. 10. 


ONCE heard a public speaker, 
who was arguing in favour of 
making provision for old age, say 
that it was the hardest thing in 
the world to persuade a young 
man that he would ever live to be sixty-five 
years old; and I daresay what he said was 
true. That age seems a long way off from us 
all. It seems a long way off for me; it seems 
still further off for you. But although you 
cannot realise to yourselves what it feels like 
to be old, yet you confidently look forward to 
that full noontide of manhood, whose dawn 
is just breaking upon you; and you have 
already, perhaps, formed in your own mind 
fond ideas and pet projects, it may be, a 
complete career in the great world outside 
to which you are hastening. 

Now it is one of the commonest figures of 
speech which represents life as a race ; and 
it is a comparison which is continually receiv- 
ing fresh illustration every day. Everybody 
knows the importance in a race of a good 
start. A good start is a great advantage ; 
you remember the proverb : “ Well begun is 
half done.” Indeed, final success depends, in 
great measure, on beginning well. If, then, 
it is important in the contests of the river 
and the field, where the prize is, after all, 
small and insignificant, how much more im- 
portant, how out of all proportion more 
important, is it to begin well in the great 
arena of life where the prize is honour and 
happiness here, and a crown of everlasting 
glory hereafter ! 

What, then, constitutes a good start in 
life? Where and how to begin? That is 





for you the one great problem of your early 
years. The answer to that question is given 
in the words: “ The fear of the Lord is the 
beginning of wisdom.” You may not, at 
first, see how this answer applies. It may 
seem to you, at first, rather far from the 
point. The mention of wisdom may appear 
somewhat beside the mark. It will no doubt 
call up in your minds thoughts of the great 
sages of antiquity, men whose names have 
come down to us as the very embodiment of 
wisdom—Solomon himself, Socrates, Plato, 
Aristotle, and all the rest. You will wonder 
what wisdom, as thus represented, has to do 
with you; what there can be in common 
between them and you in the matter of wis- 
dom. But wisdom does not mean knowledge, 
or learning, or cleverness—I need hardly tell 

ou that. It means the Right Ordering of 

ife ; it means always doing the right thing 
at the right time; whether in Solomon and 
Socrates, or in you and me. 

Now, of wisdom we are told that the first 
thing in point of time, the first thing in point 
of importance, the good start, is the fear of 
the Lord. The beginning of a good and use- 
ful life, the foundation of true manliness, of 
everything high, and noble, and glorious in 
life, is the fear of the Lord. 

If this is the secret of real success in life, I 
do not mean the vulgar thing the world calls 
success, then this secret cannot be learnt too 
soon. It is with this as it is with cricket (the 
illustration, though a homely one, is true). 
If a man is ever to be a really good cricketer 
he must begin early; he cannot begin too 
early. Only when he has been familiar from 
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babyhood with bat and ball; only when he 
has been accustomed to practise and to play 
almost as soon as he could run alone, does he 
achieve excellence. It is thus he learns to 

lay with confidence, to hit freely, to open 

is shoulders, to be a master of the game. 
Contrast such a cricketer with one who be- 
gins late in life. There is, with rare excep- 
tions, no style about him ; he is awkward, ill 
at ease ; he lacks the supple limbs and easy 
play of the other. So this wisdom, this 
right ordering of life, is best learnt when a 
child is young. 

Many of you, I have no doubt, have read 
the old-world story which Xenophon tells of 
the choice of Hercules. When Hercules was 
young there came to him two women tall of 
stature; the one modest, sober, clad in white ; 
the other decked out in flaunting finery: 
the one was Virtue, the other Vice. Vice 
promised him all kinds of riotous pleasures 
and self-indulgence if he would go with her ; 
Virtue promised him true happiness, but at 
the cost of labour and self-denial. The fable 
is old, yet ever new. The choice which Her- 
cules had to make you have to make too. 
How will you choose? How will you start 
life in the great world before you? I can- 
not doubt how you desire to choose; nay, 
it is of the very nature of Virtue, or of good- 
ness, or of wisdom—by whatever name you 
call the right ordering of life—that it has 
only to be set before us to be at once seen to 
be the only desirable guide in life. I cannot 
doubt what the decision of your conscience 
is—what you are saying in your inmost 
heart. ‘Let me live,” you say, “whether 
my life be long or short, the life that is pure, 
and good, and true; a life spent in the ser- 
vice of God, and, therefore, in the service of 
men. Let me learn and labour truly to get 
mine own living, and do my duty in that 
state of life unto which it shall please God to 
call me.” A life so lived is a life rightly 
ordered. This is wisdom; and it begins in 
the fear of the Lord. 

Fear! Has the word a harsh and unwel- 
come sound? Does fear seem to you an un- 
worthy principle of life —an unworthy mo- 
tive of conduct and action? I need hardly 
tell you how this word is to be understood. 
I need hardly tell you that there is nothing 
unworthy about it in the sense in which it is 
to be taken here. It is not an unworthy 
thing to fear disgrace, or to fear to grieve 
those who love us. How can it be any- 
thing but the best and noblest thing for us 
who are His children to have a holy and 
loving reverence for our Father in heaven, 
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and ever toshrink from sinning against Him ? 
Nay, this is the worthiest thing in life, the 
one worthy thing in life. It is the beginning 
of the right ordering of life. 

Now, the world has quite a different prin- 
ciple of life. What it says is: The fear of 
man is the beginning of wisdom. Regard 
for man, for what men think and say, this is 
the beginning, at least, of worldly wisdom. 
There is, of course, one sense in which we 
ought to pay regard to what men think and 
say. In a healthy state of society what is 
called “public opinion” ought to have a 
power and influence over us. Nor need you 
wait till you leave school and go out into the 
world to feel the force of this public opinion ; 
it is exercised within the school itself, and 
constitutes there the tone of the school. This 
tone reacts upon a boy’s nature, and when 
it is sound and healthy, and unobstructed by 
base and selfish feelings, influences him for 
good throughout his life. A boy who shrinks 
from doing an unworthy action because if he 
did it the honour of his schoolfellows and 
the good name of his school would suffer, is 
illustrating the right and proper use of “ the 
fear of man.” But the fear of man can 
never take the place of the fear of the Lord. 
The right ordering of life has its foundation 
in the fear of the Lord. 

Let me illustrate this in one point only. 
You will not be long in the world without 
meeting men whose only standard of judg- 
ing is that of wealth ; men who will court 
if you have money, or if they think you 

ave money, and despise you if you have 
none. You will be tempted to pretend that 
you are better off than you really are; you 
will be tempted to be false, and worse still. 
Oh, remember then the fear of the Lord! 
Never be ashamed to say—if it is true—I 
am a poor man; I cannot afford that! Good 
men, men whose respect is worth having, 
will respect you for your truth and courage. 

Plutarch tells us of Themistocles that, when 
two citizens were suitors for the hand of his 
daughter, one being a rich man who was 
not worthy, the other a worthy man who 
was not rich, he preferred the latter, saying 
he had rather she should have a man with- 
out money than money without a man! 
So what we may call the natural nobility of 
great men has always recognised that a man’s 
life “consisteth not in the abundance of things 
that he hath.” 

It is impossible to overrate the harm that 
is done in life by this miserable anxiety to 
retain the regard of men by appearing rich. 
What secret sin! what hypocrisy! what 
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heartburnings! what torment! all entailed 
by the fear of man, by the contemptible 
ambition to impress one’s fellows. The fear 
of man, truly, is the beginning of folly. Is it 
not enough to be a Christian gentleman, and 
the son of a Christian gentleman, that you 
must emulate the antics and the vulgarities 
of every purse-proud swaggerer ? I think 
it is Sydney Smith who, in his caustic way, 
says somewhere that the Almighty has 
plainly shown us what He thinks of riches 
by the men on whom He has conferred 
them! If ever in after-life the temptation 
should come to you—and come it will, I 
am sure—to speak or act falsely because 
you happen not to be as rich as those 
amongst whom you may happen to be thrown, 
remember the story of One Poor Man. He 
lived upon earth, more than eighteen hun- 
dred years ago, in a small village in a remote 
region of a country whose people were des- 
pised and outcast among nations. He was a 
toiling workman, a simple carpenter, poor 
amongst the poor, humble amongst the hum- 
ble. His friends were mainly peasants and 
fishermen. He knew very few rich men; 
those who flocked round Him were “ com- 
mon people.” His name—ah! you know 
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that name, the name of Him who, though 
rich, for our sakes became poor, the name of 
Jesus! Him of whose boyhood we read that 
as He increased in stature, so He increased 
in wisdom, that wisdom whose beginning is 
the fear of the Lord. 

I have said enough. I have little more to 
say. I only want to let my text speak for 
itself. It isa well-known text, familiar even 
to triteness ; yet I pray you may never for- 
get it. A few short years, at most, and you 
will all be gone from school ; you will forget 
much that you have learnt there. But there 
are some things you will always remember. 
You will remember your joys and your 
triumphs; as for your boyhood’s sorrows 
and troubles—you know your Virgil, “ For- 
san et hee olim meminisse juvabit ”—even 
these perchance, by-and-by, it will be ade- 
light to remember. Pray God that come 
what come may, amid all the changes and 
chances of this mortal life, amid all your 
triumphs and trials you may never forget 
that “the fear of the Lord is the beginning 
of wisdom.” 

“Unto man He said: Behold, the fear of 
the Lord that is wisdom ; and to depart from 
evil is understanding.” 


—__—_——_ —_+- >. 


ANTONIO BERTOLINI. 
By A. 8. MACDUFF. 


WT is ten years ago that my 
autumn holiday found me in 
the north Italian valley of 
Anzaska, which runs up to 
the foot of Monte Rosa. At 
that season it was clothed in 
its richest dress of russet, 
gold, and red—from the delicate birches’ 
tender yellow, to the crimson of the wild 
cherry and the brown of the beech. The 
pine woods climb the mountains with their 
stretches of sombre green, throwing out in 
relief the tinting below. Rivulets and water- 
falls danced and leapt from rock to rock; 
everywhere the air was filled with the music 
of rippling sound, while at the head of the 
valley the great snow mountain kept watch 
and ward. 

It happened to be the anniversary known 
in the Christian year as “ All Saints’ Day,” 
and the roads were sprinkled with peasants 
from far and near, the women wearing their 
picturesque costume of blue bodice and skirt, 





with white chemisette, and the customary 
drapery upon the head, while others carried 
in their hands a bunch of flowers or a wreath 
of immortelles. As we passed, each grou 
gave the usual graceful “ Italian reverence,” 
accompanied by the soft salutation peculiar 
to the patois of the valley—“Buon di! 
Buon di!” 

We pushed aside the leathern curtain, and 
glancing into the church found it filled with 
women, all on bended knees; and then 
passed on to the little cemetery close by. 
Here were men and women alike, almost in 
equal proportions; many an_ interesting 
group attracted my attention, tending this 
tomb or that, which had a special in- 
terest for them. Old men, who rarely 
stirred beyond their cottage doors, found 
strength to make this true “pilgrimage of 
love”; while children brought their tiny 
offerings and lisped their brief prayers for 
the loved and lost. 

Amongst them all I was most struck by a 
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very youthful couple who were stooping 
over a little grave somewhat apart from the 
rest. They were carefully arranging a cross 
of mountain flowers, though occasionally the 
woman raised herself to wipe a tear from 
her eye. Still, I could not help admiring 
their efforts after composure, as well as 
noting their deep feeling. When their task 
was ended I ventured to approach and to 
address a few words to them in their native 
tongue—a language in which I could make 
myself understood. 

With true Italian susceptibility to the least 
touch of sympathy, they at once responded 
to my advances; and before long we were 
chatting with all the familiarity of friends. 
They soon confided to me their story. 

The grave at our feet was that of their 
only child, who, the previous year, had left 
the sweet valley of flowers and sunshine for 
the land of everlasting spring. But this was 
not their only trial. They could hardly face 
another winter such as that which had taken 
from them their little Beppo. Yet how 
leave their cottage, for which Antonio 
had made such pretty furniture? How 
could they sell the linen that Lotta had 
spun? How could they leave their old 
friends, and, above all, the grave of the 
bambino ? 

Then it came to my turn, and I, too, told 
them something of my life in busy, bustling 
London. Their interest was at once awak- 
ened, and when I paused to take my breath, 
Antonio exclaimed, “ Ah! London! that is 
where Pietro is gone—my dearest friend. 
He left here two years ago, and lives in a 
part of that great city called Hatton Garden. 
How I miss him! Why, we were boys to- 
gether ; and I never passed a day without 
seeing him till he left the valley. I have 
many a time wished to follow him, for he 
writes he can sometimes make as much money 
in a day as we can ina week. But, there, I 
have no chance. The journey is long and 
dear, and I have my little wife who cannot 
tramp many a league as Pietro did ;” and 
he glanced at the drooping figure beside 
him. 

I felt I could offer no advice, though I 
made mental comparisons not flattering to the 
land of my birth. But as we parted with 
many “Buon viaggios” on one side, and 
many good wishes on the other, I put into 
the hand of each of my new acquaintances 
two gold pieces. Before they could recover 
from their astonishment, I had slipped out of 
the cemetery, and with the familiar music of 
the bells at-my horses’ heads was leaving the 
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Val d’Anzaska behind me bathed in evening 
light. 
* a aK * 

Ten years have come and gone, Italian 
journeys area thing of the past except as 
bright unfading memories; for I, too, 
have now tasted something of the pinch of 
poverty. Reduced circumstances, brought 
about through the failure of an apparently 
safe speculation, led me to seek some remu- 
nerative employment, and I have long ago 
made choice of that of lady nurse in a Lon- 
don hospital. In my case it is a labour of 
love; and if I no longer enjoy, as of old, the 
changing lights and shadows on the moun- 
tains that were dear to me as the faces of 
old friends, I can watch the lights and 
shadows of many human lives and brighten 
some lots that can boast of but little sun- 
shine. 

Several years after I had entered on my 
new duties, I was summoned one day to the 
door of the hospital, as a group of Italians 
were there who could not make themselves 
understood, and the doctor knew I had some 
acquaintance with their native tongue. I 
went down and found a patient carried, for 
greater ease, by four men on an improvised 
stretcher. Evidently all five hailed from the 
land of blue skies. Almost as evidently they 
belonged to the class of itinerant musicians. 
Two out of the number wore the conical 
felt hat and the sheepskin breeches familiar 
to all Roman visitors; all spoke with that 
ease and grace which gives the poorest 
Italian peasant the manners of a high-born 
gentleman. 

A few explanations briefly given showed 
me that the case was not only suitable but 
urgent; and the invalid was soon conveyed 
to the ward by his kindly compatriots, who 
left him with many a smile and good wish 
for his recovery. 

Having attended to his immediate wants 
and given him some strengthening soup, I 
saw he seemed inclined to talk, and began 
the conversation by asking what part of Italy 
he came from. 

“From North Italy,” he replied; “an 
out-of-the-way valley of which you have pro- 
bably never heard, for few foreigners came 
that way except the gentlemen who climbed 
the mountains. It is called the Val d’An- 
zaska.” 

I was about to interrupt him, and say it 
was no strange name to me; but he did not 
observe it, and went on :— 

“Ten years last November I left it on 
account of bad times (ah! if I could have 
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made the ends meet, I never should have 
done so). But I could not get work enough 
or food enough for myself or my wife.” 

“Not work! not food enough!” I ex- 
claimed. ‘You cannot surely be Antonio 
whom I met ten years ago in the little ceme- 
tery at beside the grave of a baby 
child ?” 

“ Antonio! Why, yes, lam Antonio. It 
does sound homelike to hear the name in a 
strange London hospital; and can you be 
the dear lady who has helped us to so many 
happy years, and of whom we have so often 
spoken ?” 

“Yes, indeed; we are quite old friends; 
and when we gain permission, we can have 
many a talk about the land I love almost as 
much as you. Meantime you must rest. 
Only tell me, is your wife well ?” 

“Yes, lady ; and the good God has given 
us a little girl who is the joy of our lives. 
Ah! they are coming to visit me to-morrow, 
and then you shall see for yourself.” He 
beamed at the very thought. 

Before leaving him for the night, he told 
me in a few sentences his history since we 
parted. How, aided by my little gift, he and 
his Lotta had found their way to our great 
Babylon ; how Pietro had helped them to 
hire a hand-organ; how they had found a 
whole colony of fellow-countrymen ready to 
receive them with open arms; how their 
little Ninna had come to them like a flower 
in winter ; how they had prospered beyond 
expectations, till the damp and cold brought 
on the insidious disease which was sapping 
his constitution ; and how after long struggles 
he had at last to give in, and consented to be 
brought to our care. 

Next day, though weak and suffering, he 
was full of delighted expectation at the 
thought of his visitors ; full of pretty child- 
like anxiety to look his best to receive 
them. 

Was his hair as Lotta liked to see it ; one 
dark curl brought over the forehead, two 
behind the ear? Might he not have those 
beautiful studs he had brought in his waist- 
coat-pocket to put in his shirt? Ah! no; 
they would not do. Then might he have 
them beside him? Lotta had bought them 
at the fair the day she promised to be his 
wife—see, they have “ Amicizia” on them. 
She would like to know he had them by 
him. 

Visitor after visitor enters the ward, some 
anxious and sorrowful, some poorly clad— 
many unbeautiful either in features or ex- 
pression. 





At length a woman and child stand framed 
in the doorway, such as the ward had never 
seen before. They might be a picture from 
the walls of the Academy ; or a pair of models 
from the Scala of the Piazza di Spagna in 
Rome ; or an embodiment of the Spirit of 
the South in its life and warmth. No need 
to ask who they are ; one glance at Antonio’s 
face is enough. And if he wished to make 
his best toilet in their honour, they have 
surely done the like in his. Lotta has donned 
her holiday costume of velvet bodice, coloured 
skirt, and brightly-striped apron, with white 
chemisette and head drapery ; while Ninna 
is a miniature edition of her mother; the 
only difference being that while Lotta wears 
her dark hair plaited in coils pierced by a 
silver arrow, Ninna’s dances about her face 
and neck in all sorts of frolicsome rings and 
curls, that seem a part of her quicksilver 
individuality. The whole ward is transfixed 
at this unusual break in the monotony of 
hospital experience. As for a decayed artist, 
who occupies the bed next to Antonio’s, he 
fairly starts up in bed, in spite of an injured 
limb, and, invoking a heathen deity, ex- 
claims, 

“Tf I had only that woman in my studio, 
I'd make my fortune yet!” 

But long before this, mother and child 
have reached a bed in the centre of the 
room, and a scene of such gesticulations, 
such greetings, such voluble expressions of 
delight ensues, as could only have been 
imported from the other side of the Alps. 
So much had to be told on both sides that it 
seemed as if they had been parted a year in 
place of a day. At length Antonio’s voice 
alone was heard, and I could see from the 
glances directed at me that he was telling 
the tale of our mutual recognition. As soon 
as I approached the bed, Lotta, with all the 
warmth of her Italian nature, seized my 
hand and kissed it, and Ninna, springing 
upon my knee, threw her arms round my 
neck and seemed to kiss me with two bright 
eyes as well as with her lips! 

Since that afternoon these two became our 
constant visitors. But however frequent 
their re-appearance it never seemed to lose 
its charm. Ninna, especially, became the 
pet and darling of the whole ward, and 
trotted from bed to bed with her pretty 
broken English speech and her bewitching 
smile which seemed infectious in its sun- 
shine. 

Her first acquaintance was the artist I 
have previously named. He was so discon- 
solate at the sight of a model such as he had 
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longed for all his life, only to find when bed- 
ridden and disabled, that I led the child to 
his side in hopes that she might give a 
fresh turn to his thoughts. My plan was a 
complete success. 

Ninna had none of the shyness and bash- 
fulness of an English child; and though her 
companion had by no means proved himself 
in his previous hospital career to be of a 
bright or sociable disposition, it was astonish- 
ing how his heart seemed to wake up at the 
touch of the little one’s hand, and how all 
that was child-like in his own nature rose up 
in quick response to the love and trust of 
her innocent eyes. 

Many years ago he had passed through 
his course at South Kensington with suc- 
cess if not distinction, and with many a hope 
for a bright future in art. But disap- 
pointment followed disappointment, and 
at last, accident and poverty had brought 
him to our doors. He, too, though in even 
lesser degree than myself, had some slight 
acquaintance with the Italian language, 
learned in days when he dreamed that he 
might be able ere long to seek inspiration in 
the land of art. Doubtless, to any one else, 
he would have been shy of displaying his 
acquirements, or rather shall we say his 
ignorance ; but Ninna’s delight was so great 
that he forgot there were any other listeners 
around, and disjointed conversations in 
broken Italian and broken English were 
carried on to their mutual satisfaction. 

We nurses had felt that Trevor (such was 
our painter’s name) was a patient whose 
wish was “to keep himself to himself,” and 
who, from his superior position, would con- 
sider any approach other than our duties 
as nurse required, to be an unwarrantable 
intrusion. 

But this little sprite had no such sense of 
delicacy. In her philosophy there were no 
such words as reticence or gloom. She even 
took such unheard-of liberties as trying to 
curl her friend’s hair in imitation of “il 
Padre’s” ; putting a most dilapidated doll to 
sleep on his pillows, and transferring a white 
cotton nightcap from his head to her own 
curly pate. 

But | have not yet spoken of their strongest 
bond of union. This is how it was dis- 
covered. 

Trevor, as we have mentioned, had re- 
ceived an injury to his leg, which necessi- 
tated perfect immobility. But the man, with 
his nervous artist-temperament, chafed under 
restraint till he brought on feverish symp- 
toms which delayed his recovery, and then 
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bemoaned the length of time his cure required. 
At last we found that the only remedy for 
rest of mind and body was to allow him a 
pencil and paper under his pillow, to which 
he might transfer an outline of some picture 
floating in his brain, or some scene enacted 
before his eyes. Now it happened one day 
that Ninna, running up and springing on the 
bed with her usual greeting, found him at 
his favourite pastime. In a moment the 
whole ward was startled by a shout from the 
child. “La Madre! La Madre! Ecco!” 
while she fairly danced with delight ; and, 
hardly waiting for permission, snatched the 
paper from the artist’s hand and rushed with 
it to her father. Then followed fresh excla- 
mations, fresh admiration, fresh surprise. 
For, sure enough, there was Lotta, standing 
as she had stood the first day she came to us, 
framed in the doorway. 

After this discovery the painter had no 
lack of subjects for his pencil! By the hour 
together Ninna would sit perched on his pil- 
low, watching the facile fingers that produced 
such wonderful results ; ever and anon issu- 
ing her orders with all the assurance of an 
acknowledged despot to a willing slave. 

“ Draw father. Draw mother. Draw old 
Martin taking his soup. Draw the boy with 
the bandage round his head. Draw father’s 
cottage—a mountain—a flower.” 

Nor did she keep her pleasure to herself. 
As soon as the last stroke was put, and the 
usual kiss demanded and bestowed, she in- 
sisted on exhibiting her treasure to the whole 
admiring ward. Up to this time the men, 
many of them from the lowest grade in the 
social scale, had looked on Trevor as no bet- 
ter than one of themselves, with, perhaps, a 
lurking suspicion that he was somehow a 
poor creature less able to do battle with the 
world than they. Henceforth he held a 
different position, and the respect they would 
not pay to birth they yielded at once to a 
talent which, in their rough fashion, they 
could all appreciate. 

But Ninna and Lotta were not the only 
visitors who brightened Antonio’s sick-bed. 
Many an Italian friend (notably those of his 
own profession) sought him out, and found 
leisure to pass an hour by his side. The 
most welcome of these was always Pietro, 
his early chum. When he sat with his hand 
in the invalid’s their talk was always on one 
subject—Italy, Italy, nothing but Italy. “ If 
Antonio grew well, and they were rich, he 
would take his wife and child back te the 
old valley. They would try to get the cot- 
tage on the hill with the vine growing on 
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ANTONIO BERTOLINI. 


the porch. Ninna should yet see Monte 
Rosa and gather the anemones on Monte 
Generoso, and see the ferns kissing the stream- 
lets above Ponte Grande.” 

After one of these interviews Antonio 
beckoned me to his side, and, with tears and 
smiles, like an April day, put into my hands 
a red-and-yellow pocket-handkerchief, care- 
fully knotted at one corner and very heavy. 

“Tt is alt his yesterday’s earnings,” he 
said. “He has not kept one—not one. It 
is for the hospital, in gratitude for what you 
have done for me. Please will you untie the 
knot and let me see it ¢” 

I undid it and put it into his hands, and 
my own eyes filled as he counted out with 
pride in his tones and hands that trembled 
with excitement, seven shillings; nearly all 
in copper coin. 

“Will you give it to the doctor, and tell 
him he gave it ¢” he pleaded. 

I promised it should be so, and added, 
“More than that; Pietro’s name shall be 
printed in the Hospital Report, and I will 
send him a copy.” 

Antonio did not need to speak his thanks ; 
his face was a study. 

Occasionally, too, old Giacomo would come 
in with his tray of images balanced on his 
head, and, setting them beside him on the 
floor, would choose out the figure of some 
saint or angel. But the one Antonio liked 
best, and of which he never tired, was a 
statuette of our Saviour, a copy of which the 
other had obtained in his early days at 
Milan. It had been modelled from the 
greatest of all ideal heads of Christ—that 
painted by Leonardo da Vinci on the walls 
of the Dominican refectory. Giacomo set it 
where the eye of the sick man could rest 
upon it, and find comfort and courage. 

Yes, they cared for our favourite patient, 
and so did we; yet it seemed as if we could 
not win him back to life. So ill was he now 
that his wife and child were permitted to be 
with him by night as well as by day, and all, 
save himself, began to realise that he would 
never see his native land again. 

Though contrary to usual rules, I had long 
since gained permission to indulge him, so 
far as my other duties permitted, in the long 
talks in which he revelled ; though as time 
went on they came to be almost entirely 
one-sided. But his expressive eye responded 
to my words as we visited Orta and its 
chapels ; Maggiore with its islands, its fields 
of camellias, its wealth of flowers ; Canobbio 
with the green water of its grotto; Santa 
Cattarina and its shrine; or climbed the 
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heights in search of edelweiss and rhododen- 
dron ; not forgetting the seat under a great 
magnolia-tree, watching the hills covered 
with an embroidered robe of crimson and 
gold. 

At length, though he spoke no word and 
gave no sign, we felt he dimly realised the 
truth we none of us could tell him. He 
only said he thanked us a thousand times ; 
but he thought he would “go home now,” 
and was so earnest in his insistence, that we 
were fain to let him have his way. But for 
many a day we missed his bright presence, 
and felt, that hospital life was a duller thing 
without him. 

For all that, I never lost sight of the little 
family, and soon found my way to their 
home in one of the narrow crowded alleys of 
East London. ‘The Italian brotherhood, as 
a rule, frequent the district of Hatton Gar- 
den, but from motives of economy our friends 
had left, compelled to change their abode to 
a poorer locality. Notwithstanding this, I 
found the invalid and his surroundings almost 
as spotlessly clean as in the hospital ward 
neatness and order reigned everywhere, and 
kindly greetings met me at each returning 
Visit. 

It was on the first of November, a bitter 
day of early winter, that I saw a change for 
the worse had taken place in my invalid. 
For the first time he wandered in his mind, 
Ninna, as usual, sits by his pillow, Lotta 
moves about the room at her household 
tasks; the figure given him by Giacomo, on 
which his eyes used still so often to be fixed, 
stands on the mantelpiece. 

He talks in rapid accents of flowers grow- 
ing by cool rivulets; of gathering, as in 
childish days, great buncaes of pink cycla- 
men or autumn crocuses; he meets friend 
after friend, and calls them by name, using 
the sweet salutation of his native land, and 
raising a feeble hand in greeting. Even 
when his now dimming eyes seem unable 
to see the favourite image, the thought of it 
revives his soul in death, and he is heard 
audily whispering in the soft music of the 
same mother tongue, “ Vieni, Signor Gesu, 
Vieni !” 

Then suddenly starting up in bed, inspired 
by a new, a last thought, with the brightest 
of Italian smiles suffusing his face, stretches 
out, not his hand alone, but both arms with 
a tender, welcoming gesture. 

“ My little Beppo!” he cries, 

* And with the morn those angel-faces smile, 
Which he had loved long since anu lost awhile.” 
* * * * 
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Three days later I found my way to the 
little Italian church of San Salvatore, to see 
the last of my friend, Antonio Bertolini. 

His countrymen, knowing well his cir- 
cumstances, have gathered a little subscrip- 
tion, so that no extra expense may fall on 
the living and all respect be shown to the 
dead. 

As I take my place in one of the back 
seats I can almost fancy myself once more 
in the little church in the Val d’Anzaska. 
There is the same reverent hush, the faint 
lingering scent of incense, the crowd of 
kneeling women in contadina dress. 

But then I see Lotta walking up the aisle 
leaning on Pietro’s arm. I see old Giacomo 
as he follows them in dazed, stumbling 
fashion. I see another face I seem to know 
—yet can it be he? Yes, itis; Trevor, the 
artist, pressing a single perfect arum lily 
into Ninna’s hand, and then drawing back 
behind a pillar. 

I see, too, in front of all, a simple coffin, 
and on it a wreath of choice immortelles. 
It is the parting gift from us nurses to our 
favourite patient. 

The widow and child were not left with- 
out resources in the great wilderness of Lon- 
don life. Trevor had little difficulty in 
succeeding to introduce them as models to 
some of his friends, while others, English 
as well as Italian, who linew the pathetic 


history, were not slow to add their mites to 
the treasury. 
* x * 
With the next year—the next anniversary 
—I close my story. 
All Saints’ Day has again come round. 
I made my way to the little cemetery and 
had no difficulty in finding the grave, for old 
Giacomo, aided by Trevor, had placed 
cross at its head-stone, with an inscription 
they had managed to carve between them. 
As I drew near I saw at once that some one 
had been there before me. A tiny cluster 
of flowers were laid by Ninna and her 
mother on the grimy sod. They were three 
velvet edelweisses, tied together with a red 
ribbon, sent to them from the Val d’ Anzaska, 
from which hung a card bearing the words, 
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* Anzaska” 


and beneath— 
* Vieni, Signor Gest, Vieni!” 


As I knelt and read the collect that was 
being then said in hundreds of churches by 
faithful lips and hearts, I gladly felt that 
“All Saints’ Day” is as wide as Christendom 
itself—that it belongs to Italy and England 
alike—that it unites the land of warmth and 
blue with the city of dark fogs and cloudy 
skies—yea, the land of mingled lights and 
shadows with the land of eternal sunshine. 
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SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDREN. 
By tHe Rev. BENJAMIN WAUGH. 


FIRST EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “ Hail, Bethlehem’s lowly gentle star.” 
Lesson: Eph, ii, 1—7. 
Text: ‘‘His name shall be called Jesus, for He shall save His 
people from their sins,’ 
i RB HIS is the month which contains the 
one great world-wide and glorious 
“9 festival of childhood—Christmas. 
It came to us first on a dark and 
silent winter night, brought by the tongues 
and upon the wings of angels who had 
travelled from the beautiful heay en of God, 
glad to be bearers of tidings to the men, 
women, and children of the world we live in 
which would give joy as great as that w hich 
delighted their own great hearts. 
They gathered above a little town under 


* From “ Hymns for Children.” 





the lofty, star-studded, dark dome of night, 
over a spot where a flock of sheep were lying 
asleep, being watched by their shepherds 
lest the wolf, made bold by hunger, should 
steal near them and kill and eat them. 

The shepherds were sitting in their tent 
doors, getting all the warmth they could 
from the little fires in the open air, half- 
dreaming, yet quite awake to any frightened 
bleat of their flock, when suddenly the sounds 
and sights of this glad company of the skies 
broke upon their eyes and ears; a bright 
company singing with exceeding sweetness a 
song of joyfulness to men—the song a life 
born to redeem, the birth of our Maker’s son. 

He lay new-born on the hay in a man- 
ger in the stable on the slope of Bethle- 
hem’s hill. This was the good news to all 
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people, all through the world and through 
all the years of time, of which the living, 
joyous angels spoke on that chill, bleak plain 
of Bethlehem in the biting night-winds of 
Christmas nearly two thousand years ago. 

And why? Why should your heart and 
mine quicken, and all the hearts of the world 
quicken and throb with the joy of those 
angels at the sound of such news ? 

The reason is that that babe came to be a 
Saviour. The sins and sorrows of the world 
lay so near to His own strong heart that God 
sent His Son to be the Saviour of the world, 
to remove its sin, and to wipe away its tears. 

There is no name in heaven so grand and 
high as “Saviour.” It is the name which is 
above every name. There is the noblest of 
noble joy in the name. And even on earth 
it has a grand ring about it. A man who 
saves somebody stirs and delights us more 
than a man who does not. There is such a 
man in this story. 

In Wales there was a disused shaft down 
into a coal pit. A shaft is like a large, very 
deep well. This shaft was counted dangerous 
to people’s lives, for it was without a cover- 
ing over it, and without even railings round 
it. It was eighty or a hundred feet deep. 
An order had been given that it should be 
covered up, and some carpenters were now 
engaged in carrying out the order when, 
slipping in his place on one of the planks 
over the hole, a boy, who was helping, fell 
headlong into it down to the bottom. 

Instantly the men all threw down what 
they had in their hands—hammers, planes, 
and planks—and rushed to the opening to 
look down. 

“ He'll be dead by this. Such a fall!” 

“ He'll be stuck in the mud.” 

“He'll be poisoned ; and so will anybody 
else that goes down there.” 

Such were the things they said. 

This shaft had been given up by the colliers 
because of the choke-damp that had always 
been in it, which made the air at the bottom 
of it such as nobody could breathe and live. 

And so the workmen stood over this death- 
pit. They were excited ; they were exceed- 
ingly sorry, but they did nothing. What 
they said and thought was their reason for 
doing nothing. And there lay the boy, cer- 
tainly more dead than alive, possibly dead, 
at the bottom of the shaft. 

It appeared to them all that to attempt to 
save him would be dangerous to themselves, 
and might be no good to their poor little 
comrade for whom they were so very sorry. 

“What's up?” broke in a young collier 
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who, as he was going by, saw the three men 
looking so eagerly down into the shaft ; and, 
sauntering up to them a little out of his 
course, continued :— 

“ Dropped your hammer or that, eh ?” 

“No, it’s the boy; he’s fell in,” one an- 
swered, scarcely moving from his bent position 
over the pit. 

That they should all be standing there 
staring down in that helpless, senseless way, 
was intolerable to the young collier. He was 
amazed. 

Born to danger, never thinking of self, 
but always of a comrade in danger, his wits 
instantly thought, where was a rope? And 
at their best a man’s wits are simply won- 
derful at remembering just where his eyes 
last saw the nearest thing his heart terribly 
wants. He remembered a rope the right 
length, and like a greyhound loosed from his 
leash, he bounded away, as somewhat clumsy 
limbs can bound when they are all alive with 
a strong manly purpose. Almost before the 
men who stood round the shaft with min- 
gled pity and fear had time to change their 
bent, contemplating position over the dark 
grave of their little comrade, he was back again 
with a huge coil of rope, and, flinging it upon 
the ground, binding one end of it round 
his breast under his arms, he bid the others 
let him down. 

His heroism was infectious. The medi- 
tative men went to work with the strength 
and goodwill of the collier, and in another 
minute the collier was in the dark depths 
where the foul, poisonous gas was, the black 
water, and the dead or dying boy. 

“Well?” they shouted down to him in- 
quiringly. 

“ All right, haul up,” was the faint, muf- 
fled reply. 

And they hauled him up, their eyes being 
by this time too eager to see the returned 
man to show the terrible shame they were 
beginning to feel. In the dim sight of that 
slowly ascending figure, in whose arms they 
could now just discern the body of the boy, 
they felt to themselves so base, so mean, so 
cowardly. 

That a collier, a dirty-looking denizen of 
a pit, a frequenter of a pot-house, a stranger 
to the boy, a boy who was in some sense 
their boy, should have shown such feeling, 
such daring, and run such risks for him, 
made them almost scorn themselves. They 
were glad they were really pulling up the 
rope with such a man on it. 

In another minute the two figures were 
landed on the ground, dripping, both of 
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them, with the foul, black water of the pit. 
The boy was there, looking more dead than 
alive. The man was there, looking half 
mad with haste to be free from this binding 
with the rope and to be off. Soon as the 
knot, now so tight, was untied, and he was 
free from the rope-noose which, through the 
weight on it, had nearly cut into his flesh, 
he went fast as passion and danger alone can 
go to the doctor. Was the boy alive ? 
Could he yet be saved? These were the 
distracting questions of the man who had 
himself just been into the jaws of death. 

By his love, the exhausted man’s feet had 
lost none of their freshest swiftness. 

The doctor soon answered his fears. “ No 
bones broken,” he said. “ It’s very wonder- 
ful. The water must have broken his fall. 
He is nearly drowned ; that is all.” 

And applying the proper means for get- 
ting the water out of him and for restor- 
ing respiration, he soon brought back the 
boy’s consciousness. It was very feeble. 
Death had been so near that another 
minute’s delay in getting at him, and it 
would have been too late. 

Wrapped in the doctor’s blanket, the lad 
was carried home, and the young collier 
gave him to his mother. 

Which, now, do you admire and honour, 
those cautious, canny, calculating men, or 
that daring, self-forgetful, fearless one ? 
Does not all your heart go out with sudden 
strong delight to the daring, self-forgetful, 
fearless one 4 

And even the hearts of those three men, 
with all the disadvantage of fearful, timid 
selfishness, could not help in some degree 
doing the same. Even they welcomed what 
he did, and, in their own cold, silent way, 
honoured him above themselves. They 
looked curiously and admiringly at him as, 
all dripping and exhausted, he goaded him- 
self to a run with the dead weight of the 
big boy in his arms to the doctor. 

By all our scorn of cowards and loathing 
of dastards, we love saviours. God made us 
so, because He made us all to love Himself. 

And a world of saviours! how grand a 
world must that be! Where no brain 
thinks a selfish thought; where no heart 
throbs with one base desire ; where all self- 
absorbed people have ceased to be self- 
absorbed people ; where people in the palace 
and in the hut, in the workshop and in the 
mine, in the home and in the school, are all 
abundantly and always good and brave and 
- gentle and kind. What a picture! What 
a dream of beauty for men and angels! 
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And this is just what Jesus came to make 
us all. And this is just why the tidings of 
His coming to us are “ glad tidings,” tidings 
of ‘great joy” which shall be to all people. 

Should we not deeply and for ever love 
one whose aim is to give Himself and His 
great power to make a happy and a noble 
world like that ? 

We should do so; and we must do so, when 
we come to know Him. 


SECOND EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “’Tis in a little town.” 
Lesson: Luke ii. 8—20. 
Text: ‘Tidings of great joy, which shall be to all people.” 

IN all the tumult of the gladness of the 
heavenly multitude which sang in that Beth- 
lehem sky, telling their tidings to those 
watch-keeping shepherds, the thought deepest 
in them was that men were to be saved from 
their sins. 

A vision was before that happiest, holiest 
host in which they delighted, a sinless world. 
It is long since that song of theirs came well- 
ing up from their glad hearts for men; but 
men have never yet seen how bright, how 
beautiful, how blissful would be all their 
world, what a heaven below it would be, 
were but its sin all taken away. 

What the sin of the world, its one great 
sin is, Jesus tells us. It is self: self-absorp- 
tion, self-seeking, selfishness. In different 
people and in different circumstances man’s 
one sin acts in different ways, but it is always 
one thing. No matter what its fruits are, it 
has the same root—self; and at that one 
root Jesus strikes when He says, “ Deny 
thyself.” Selfishness, that He would cripple 
and gradually and utterly destroy. 

Sin is in “all people.” The “ joy” is for all 
people. All people have to be saved from 
selfishness. Selfishness must be lifeless 
or else the great joy cannot live. Selfishness 
cannot be together with the good thing 
Jesus gives. It will frustrate and shock all 
heavenly peace, all angels’ joy ; make sport 
of, ignore, contradict, deny Jesus. It is 
the one wretched, senseless, and wicked 
thing in men. It was that which made the 
scene on Calvary and makes now the misery 
of the world. 

The selfish won’t obey Jesus ; cannot obey 
Him. His call to men bewilders the selfish 
and pains them, and frightens them. He comes 
to His own, and, solely on account of their 
selfishness, they do not, they will not receive 
Him. The selfish must be faithless to Him. 

Men in white and golden palaces will not 
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come, because to deny themselves would 
mean to be without some of their costly 
draperies and festivals. It would mean that 
some of the roses on their tables should be 
by beds of poor men in sickness. It would 
mean that the imperial waste of their car- 
nivals and banquets and great spectacles 
should feed the aged labourer, no longer able 
by age to work. It would mean that their 
vast wardrobes of clothes should go to give 
a shirt to the shirtless. 

In merchants and bankers’ mansions they 
will not, because to deny themselves would 
mean sharing the varied and dainty food which 
touch their lips with the widow and the 
orphan, with the maimed, the halt, the blind, 
and the deaf, with the shivering and hungry 
and those who strive, but strive in vain, for 
their daily bread. It would mean lighting 
up with their smiles darksome homes and 
giving necessaries to desolate lives. It would 
mean bringing light at eventide to all the 
more than three score and ten whose long 
weary closing years were spent in “ labour 
and sorrow.” It would mean drying the 
tears of the grey-headed which flow like a 
tide through the world, and removing famine 
and nakedness at least from the death-beds 
of the land. It would mean that neither 
man nor woman nor child should have to 
pass beyond the grave to know something 
of the kindness of God. And to the selfish 
rich this seems unworthy of them. 

Even the poor in their hearts would find 
the priceless joy of sharing their little with 
those who had less. The servant girl would 
save for her aged parents. Children, poor 
and suffering, would give their sympathy, 
their love, to children poorer and more suffer- 
ing, and share their crust with the child that 
had none. 

In a million ways this lovely world is 
spoilt, and blighted, and made barren of 
good things because men will not live as 
Jesus lived, to save, to save from tears and 
care and woe and to give for sorrow His 
own peace and joy. 

It is this denying of self for others which 
gives the goodness, the blessedness, the 
heaven upon earth of which those first Christ- 
mas angels sang, and for which Jesus came 
into the world of men. 

Yet age is coming on the world, and the 
world has not yet seen what the angels 
dreamed of, what Jesus was born and lived 
and died and rose again for, and what it 
needs more, and would find more precious 
than all its inventions and all its wealth. 
Of these it has abundance. Of “the great 


joy” of soul, of which in their glad tidings the 
angels spoke, it has as yet had, oh, so little! 

Yet there are bright things done for Jesus 
—saving deeds in hospitals where pains are 
stilled, disease is cured, and death is soothed 
and crowned with light; in homes for orphans 
and houses of rest for widows. Were we 
always touched to do these saving deeds, 
were the spirit of all people moved in regard 
to all needs, earth would be perpetual! heaven 
and everlasting joy. 

One of the loveliest glimpses of the ex- 
quisite heart of Jesus is in our prisons on 
Christmas-day. For that day we forgive all 
thieves and robbers within them and give 
them good Christmas fare. 

The prisoners, perhaps, forget the heart 
from which such indulgence and forgiveness 
come. 

Yet are there hearts that live to Him, 
that beat for Him, whose whole future turns 
to Him, and who know something of that 
joy of His. They are mostly simple and 
poor. The common people, those who were 
believers in Him when He was “here amongst 
men,” who quietly, daily share their little 
with others who have less than they have, 
these learn the Saviour’s secret. It was this 
class of people who, “that sweet story of 
old” tells us, were liberal with their simple 
food, generous with their poor bed and roof 
to Jesus when He had not where to lay His 
head. We only hear of the rich giving Him 
one meal and never once a bed, and their 
solitary meal was given in such an un- 
gracious, such an unmannerly way, that it 
was clearly no deed of love; those in honour, 
in affluence, in luxurious ease it seems as if 
Jesus can seldom touch. 

Jesus had lavished all His life and love 
upon the world, but,.alas! the world still 
prefers to lavish all its own life and love 
upon itself. The price and penalty of fol- 
lowing Jesus is too high for it, too beautiful, 
too grand and good. 

So the people in the world still groan and 
weep in pain, waiting for a change when each 
and all shall be followers of the Son of God. 


THIRD EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “See, within the many mansions,” 
Lesson: Luke ii, 42—52. 
Text: ‘* We beheld his glory.” 

Waat is “glory? It is that something 
in a deed or a life which amazes by its gran- 
deur, and stirs the heart to its deepest kind 
of enjoyment. 


There are deeds done by men which fill 
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us with shame. We condemn them and 
their doers ; and cannot forgive them till we 
know that there has been penitence for 
them. They are base and low and cowardly. 

But there are deeds which fill us with 
absolute and unmixed delight. They win 
our “ Well done” and stir the deepest and 
noblest feelings in us. We call them lovely 
and glorious. 

Nobody begrudges praise to these. The 
admiration of them comes from our being 
God’s creatures, made to be His children, 
and to love sinless nobleness. 

It was such feelings as these which Jesus 
inspired. All the admiration, honour, and 
delight in which He was held by His dis- 
ciples sprang from the bright, clear, sinless 
human love that was in His every deed. 
With that deep, ardent impulse of the heart 
which calls man’s highest feelings and acts 
“glorious,” they called what they saw in Him 
glorious. 

His whole life, all the little things which 
made it up, that daily round of common 
events, meetings with people—people who 
were sad and weary, who were poor and 
sick and forsaken, who were blind and deaf 
and lame, in all His ways with them all 
He was so beautiful to see that He seemed 
to His friends a very prince of goodness, a 
monarch of perfect love. 

So He seemed while He lived. And 
when He had gone away again to heaven, 
every memory of Him was full of wonder- 
ing delight. All the while He was with 
them, in a thousand ways, the strong love- 
liness of His soul had stolen in upon them ; 
and now that He was no more by their 
side, they had come to look upon them- 
selves, and upon all men in comparison 
with Him, with feelings of sorrow, of almost 
contempt. They had seen His glory. 

They had seen Him, and His loveliness 
was the one, the only, thought which mas- 
tered them, mind and heart; but now that 
He was gone, it was the knowledge that 
all that fair beauty of His was a likeness, 
a true likeness, of God which charmed and 
gladdened them. “He that hath seen Me 
hath seen the Father ”—words which were 
spoken while He was still with them—now 
came into their minds to give meaning and 
power and grandeur to it all. The life of 
Jesus had been lovely indeed to see, but in 
that truth its glory had become higher, 
holier, brighter, more intensely glorious. 
It had brought to them the knowledge of the 
life which God lives. 

And that had shown to them a God and 
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Saviour. ‘“ Beholding His glory,” His spirit, 
His actions, His ways, says Paul, “we 
are changed into the same image.” As His 
disciples gazed ‘on and thought upon that 
life as the image of God’s life, it came more 
deeply and more powerfully into theirs. 
Its unselfishness, its openness, its generous 
love, somehow came into their own life. 
To live any other life than that life of His 
seemed to them an ugly and hideous thing 
to do, to do a thing to be scorned by them. 
The soul in them had no place for any ways 
but the ways of Jesus. 

Little by little this feeling grew, little 
by little their goodness strengthened, till, 
having been faithful in little, they became 
faithful in much. They grew liker and 
liker Him, and went from glory to glory. 


FOURTH EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: ‘‘’Twas God who made some bushes.” 
Lesson: Luke xvi. 1—15. 
Text: “ He that is faithful in that which is least.” 


Wuat I want you to think of now is this 
fact, that Jesus changes us little by little. 
A child’s life for Him is made up of little 
things, which are to be little glories. His 
own child-life was made up of little things 
gloriously done. 

It was not some gilded, jewelled glory, 
like Solomon’s, that He wore, but just a 
constant, cheerful bearing of a lowly, loving 
spirit in common daily ways. This it was 
which made Him the lovely, pleasing child 
that He was. He was simply filled with the 
Spirit of God, and did a child’s things in 
heavenly ways. 

And the Spirit of God may be in the 
tiniest, most hidden child, and in the tiniest, 
most hidden of its deeds. Smallest doings 
tell the disposition of the soul just as well 
as great and public ones. 

A pretty old legend I have read will help 
you to remember this, and how the possibi- 
lity of being like Jesus lies near your own 
hearth. 

“Once,” says the legend, “a lord of 
heaven had three servants who desired to 
visit the world of men, and to have some 
duty assigned to them there which should 
test their wisdom. So their lord gave them 
each a dewdrop and sent them on their 
chosen errand. He gave them a dewdrop 
because it was a season of drought when 
even a drop of dew was very precious. ‘Do 
what you can with that,’ he said to each ; and 
they went their way. 

“When they arrived on the earth one saw 
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a fountain in the grounds of a king’s palace. 
It was playing water into the air, which 
sparkled in the sun. The fields around were 
parched but the beautiful thing was kept 
fed with water. It was to please the king. 
‘It is pretty, and the king likes the bright 
jrops in the air, coloured by the shining 
sun. I will add another small globe and 
make more beauty for him,’ said the servant, 
and shook her dewdrop into the fountain. 

“ Another alighted on the earth by the sea 
and she saw an oyster lying amongst the sea- 
weed and said, ‘A dewdrop in an oyster’s shell 
becomes a pearl, which may shine on the 
breast of a queen or in the crown of a king. 
That will be a grand end for my dewdrop.’ 
So she carefully let fall her gift into the 
oyster-shell. 

“The third found a use for what had been 
entrusted to her in the parched field where 
she alighted, and saw lying upon the ground 
a bird, with little open, panting mouth, 
dying of thirst. Into this little creature’s 
throat she carefully dropped her dew. It 
almost smiled its gratitude and spread its 
wings and flew away to the shade. 

“Then they all returned and told their 
uses of their dewdrops. And the lord com- 
mended the third. She had saved a lowly 
thing from pain. And he then made her 
the mistress of the rains, and she sent 
showers to water and gladden the earth.” 

We not only can be godlike in little things, 
we must be so or we never can be godlike in 
greater things. 

The divine nature is unselfish, thoughtful 
kindness. Jesus had it asachild. Through 
all His youngest years the grace of God was 
upon Him, 

And the person from whom the power to 
have that nature and to grow in it comes to 
you and to me is Jesus. 

Let the thoughts of the mind be turned to 
Him ; let the pulses of the heart be stirred 
by Him ; let the memory be filled with and 
faithful to Him, and His greatness and glory 
will be the power of God in you to salvation. 
That is why His name is called Jesus. He 
saves His people from all that is selfish and 
evil and cruel, and leads them into all that is 
lovely and splendid, and for which He came 
into this too sad and sinful world. 


FIFTH EVENING, 


Opening Hymn: “ Where is Jesus, little children ?” 
Lesson: John xvi. 28—33. 
Text: ‘This is life eternal, that they might know thee.” 


WE have just passed the birthday joys of 


the greatest birthday of the world, the birth- 
day which, great as it is, belongs to all the 
families of this and of every other land, to 
the tiny child and to the oldest man of them 
all. “It will be Christmas soon,” “This is 
Christmas.” These happy sounds are to chil- 
dren always glad tidings of great joy. 

And now that the joy is over and gladness 
of the day is gone, ask yourselves how it 
comes? Why is Christmas the joyful thing 
that itis? It is because Jesus is Christ the 
Lord. By His birth the door of heaven 
opened and let us see in the body the Great 
Spirit which made, and rules, and loves us. 
Long before then the thought of the charac- 
ter of God had come, cheering them and 
strengthening the hearts of thousands of 
people. It had made life very good to hear 
words about His ways, His love, His pity, 
His mercy, His readiness to help. They had 
rejoiced and been glad in pictures of Him as 
a brave king, as a loving brother, as a kind 
shepherd. In the brave David's heart; in 
the great mother Rachel’s tears ; in the good 
shepherd leading gently his flock, they had 
caught some idea of their God and Saviour. 
But they had never dreamed to see all these 
truths of Him in a life. It would be in 
heaven, after death; only there that they 
would do that. 

But now in this great child there comes 
the vision of the good, and kind, and patient, 
and loving, and helpful, and forgiving God 
in a body, to dwell amongst men, to walk by 
the way with them, to go in and out of their 
houses, to sit by their hearths, to look in 
upon their sick, to take their children into 
His arms. ‘These are great days. Men 
thought of Him before. Men see Him now. 

And how great the difference! Many 
years ago now, a boy I knew intimately had 
an uncle whom he had never seen. He lived 
in Australia. ‘ Poor Dick!” people used to 
say about him when his name came up— 
“good, tender-hearted, generous Dick !” 

One day that boy saw a letter from him 
with his own nameinit. “I should like to 
see your children,” it said, “and I hope some 
day to do so. Kiss them for their uncle, and 
give the little man a book from me for his 
next birthday.” 

The boy had never seen his uncle, but he 
turned things over in his mind and concluded 
by all he heard of him that he must be very 
nice. And when a letter went back to Aus- 
tralia there were these words in it: “ Your 
little nephew sends his love and kisses to 
you, and will be very, very glad when you 
come to see him. He likes his book very, 
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very, very much becauze you gave it him. It 
has a picture in it.” 

Those were the days in which there were 
few children’s books, and still fewer with 
pictures in them. 

And far away in Australia the uncle read 
the boy’s message, and smiled and prayed 
God that he might some day be able to go 
back to England again. He wanted to see 
his sister’s children, especially her chatterbox- 
boy who said so many pretty things to him. 
And sometimes as he read he burst into tears. 
In years they grew to write to one another, 
till the uncle and the nephew were very 
deeply in each other’s hearts. But the boy 
had never seen his uncle. He was pleased 
about him, was glad about him, clapped his 
hands about him; for all he knew and 
thought about him made him do so. But he 
had not seen him. His uncle was in Aus- 
tralia and he was in England. The great 
wide sea was between them. 

Years went by. He was turned ten, when 
one night he lay in bed too excited to go to 
sleep. The news had come that his uncle 
was in England, and that he might come to 
his sister's that day or the next ; and which- 
ever day he came, it would be night when 
he arrived. The coach passed their house 
at nine o'clock; and it was now such 
short winter days that nine was long after 
dark. 

The boy had jumped into bed with a little 
bound of joy, and clutched up his clothes 
about his neck with sheer delight of hope. 
“He may come to-night!” he thought. A 
glad dream of years he might see to-night. 

e was almost on the point of shouting for 


joy. 

So he kept awake. Indeed, he did not 
need to keep awake; he could not go to 
sleep; he lay still and listened. It seemed 
a very long time that he heard through the 
closed shutters nothing but passing footfalls 
now and then on the pathway down under 
his bedroom window, the faint murmur of a 
voice, the closing of a door in the deserted 
street of the quiet little town. 

At length there came from the far distance 
the muffled rumble of wheels. ‘That is the 
coach !” he said, and started up and strained 
his ears. A minute passed, and the coach 
was at the house. Would it stop? He was 
intensely anxious lest it should go by. It 
was opposite their door. It stopped. He 
heard their own door open, then voices, then 
the coach drove on. Then there were more 
voices. This time they were inside the house, 
and one was a strange man’s voice. His 
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heart nearly bounded out of its place in his 
breast at the thought, “My uncle! my 
uncle! He is here!” 

He was exceedingly glad and he thought 
his uncle would be exceedingly glad too, for 
not having seen each other, yet had they 
deeply loved each other. 

When the recognitions and handshakings 
and congratulations were over downstairs, 
the new arrival was shown up to his room, 
with its warm fire, for a wash before his 


supper. There were sounds of steps on the 
stairs. He was passing the child’s room! 


“T suppose the children are all asleep?” 
his deep base voice asked his sister as they 
went along the passage 

The boy heard and could bear his tension of 
hope no longer. 

“Uncle! uncle!” he shouted at the top of 
his voice. 

Instantly his bedroom door opened, and 
his mother, with a candle in her hand and a 
tall, dark-bearded man with twinkling eyes 
and broad smiles came through it into his 
room. Jumping up, streaming with joy and 
love, in another moment the boy, in his 
nightshirt, was clasped in his uncle’s arms 
and clasping his uncle’s neck. 

For years the nephew had been thinking 
of his uncle. He had thought of his splen- 
did heart, he had seemed to feel its great beat 
in his kind words. Now he saw him. He said 
how pleased he was to himself a hundred 
times ; and his pleasure lasted some weeks. 
Then his uncle returned to his home in the 
distant land. And though that going back 
spoilt the boy of some of his pleasure, it 
could never spoil him of his knowledge. He 
knew his uncle’s face, his voice, and his ways, 
and how intensely earnest and good his uncle 
was. 

From that little fact you may see what is 
the meaning of Christmas. It is the day of 
the arrival on earth of Him who had dwelt 
in the heavens. Bright and helpful thoughts 
men had had of Him, but now they saw Him. 

Till then, mercy, love, patience, pity—these 
existed only in words, beautiful words, bodi- 
less words. Now they existed in a man— 
the Man, Jesus. 

The door which opened that first Christ- 
mas-day to let Jesus out of heaven, at length 
closed again with Jesus within, and we see 
Him now only in those immortal pictures 
we call the Gospels, where His actions and 
His ways are a memory for ever. 

It is these pictures we have to know, to 
love, to think upon, to gaze upon, to know 
God whom to know is life eternal. 
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OUR ANNUAL SURVEY. 


I. 


ATURE at intervals gives us exceptional seasons 
as she gives us exceptional men; seasons in 
which the ordinary laws of the universe seem to have 
been suspended, revealing a new heaven and a new 
garth. The year 1594, a twelvemonth short of three 
centuries ago, was one of these. It was a year of 
flood, desolation, and gloom. Shakespeare, in his 
Midsummer Night's Dream, has recorded for all 
time the impression which it left upon his contem- 
poraries and himself. Writers of lesser genius have 
described it in images of picturesque power. But 
the year which has now almost ended has been as 
sunny as 1594 was sombre. Summer, always a wel- 
come guest, came for once before its time and left us 
late. Spring was but the vision of an hour. Its 
** lisp of leaves and ripple of rain’? were heard only 
for a few brief hours. The full glory of midsummer 
broke on us suddenly. Week after week, month 
after month, with hardly a break, the splendour 
lasted, with skies that were cloudless by day and clad 
in the glory of a thousand stars by night. So new, 
so strange was the experience that our earth seemed 
to have strayed from its course, sweeping us under 
new constellations. It would have been no surprise 
where we looked for the Bear to find the Southern 
Cross. In many parts of the country there has been 
a double harvest. Fruit has ripened in a second crop. 
Flowers have seen a renewal of youth. For most of 
us it has been a time of boundless delight. But to 
the farmer whose fields were parched with continuous 
drought, yielding no pasture for the cattle ; to those 
whose days are spent amid the squalor and disease of 
great cities; to those whose work is at the furnace 
mouth or in the factory where the air is heavy, thick, 
and motionless—to all these and to others in like 
condition, the brightness and the warmth, rich in 
blessing for many, may have increased suffering and 
intensified weariness. But thousands, with new stores 
of vitality and strength, looking back on the summer 
from years to come, will remember it with unmixed 
delight, and feel that ‘‘none but itself can be its 
parallel.” 


Ir. 


The great feature of the year undoubtedly has been 
its summer. It has, however, witnessed one event, 
of what moment in our history only time can disclose, 
in the marriage of the Duke of York to his cousin, 
the Princess Victoria Mary of Teck. On occasicns 
like these the nation is never chary of its sympathy. 
Though the passionate enthusiasm of the people on 
the wedding-day was reserved for the Queen, the 
crowds that thronged the streets showed unmistakably 
their gladness at the Duke’s marriage, and their 
belief that his bride was worthy of the high position 
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to which she had been called. The affection of the 
people is already assured to them, and the traditions 
of the families to which they belong afford bright 
hopes for the peace and honour and usefulness of 
their married life. Both have known sorrow; may 
it be long before the brightness is clouded and dark- 
ened again ! 


Ill. 


In Parliament, which has been in session almost 
continuously since January, Ireland has again mono- 
polised political interest. The Home Rule Dill has 
practically engrossed the whole time of the House. 
The block in general legislation has been almvust 
complete. It soon became apparent that a measure 
involving so many complex problems, and not sup- 
ported by a majority of overwhelming strength, 
could never make its way through the intricate 
labyrinth of Parliamentary procedure, in the teeth 
of dogged and relentless opposition, without recourse 
‘o exceptional methods for hastening its progress. 
Ilow far the method actually adopted will ultimately 
commend itself to the deliberate judgment of our 
statesmen, it would be rash to forecast. The one 
certain fact is that the precedent will be followed, 
and that in future a resolute majority will always 
have the power, if they choose to use it, of passing a 
measure of which only a portion has been actually 
considered and of discarding amendments without a 
division or a vote. No reasonable man, whatever 
may be his political faith, will hesitate to admit that 
the possibilities of peril are great, and that our sole 
security lies in the moderation and sense of justice 
which our citizens have not yet lost. The struggle 
even now is still far from its end. The Bill, when 
sent up to the House of Lords, was rejected by an 
overwhelming majority, leaving the battle to be 
fought out once more. But the time has not been 
wasted. There is gain to set off against the loss. 
The necessity for far-reaching changes in our Irish 
administration has been made clear to men’s minds. 
Large concessions of self-government have become 
inevitable. Already there are signs that men on both 
sides are seeking how they can come to terms; and 
though the best of compromises would fail to satisfy 
the two extremes of faction, united action, if prompt 
and bold, might still avail to lay the foundations of a 
new order which the truest patriotism of Ireland could 
accept with gratitude and joy. 


Iv. 


But there are other problems that touch us even 
more closely, and that touch more of us. During 
1892 the demands of labour grew in volume and in 
power. Twelve months ago, the cotton-spinners 
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of the north were out on strike against a proposed 
reduction of five per cent. in their wages. The mills 
were closed. The looms were silent. A hundred 
thousand workers were idle. The conflict ended, 
after a struggle of twenty weeks, in a compromise. 
A court of arbitration was established for the settle- 
ment of disputed questions in the future. A strike 
among the dockers at Hull, which followed svon after, 
had less justification, and met with less success. The 
men attempted to dictate to their employers not only 
on what terms, but with whom they should work. 
They contended not for freedom but for monopoly, 
with the intention of excluding all but members of 
Trades Unions from employment. The movement 
in character and conduct differed widely from others 
of its kind. It was disgraced by violence and incen- 
diarism. The men refused to follow the leaders whom 
they themselves had chosen. Their defeat was crush- 
ing and complete, and before the struggle ended they 
had alienated the sympathy of many of their best 
friends. But by far the most serious strike has been 
among the coal-workers. At one time Wales, the 
Midland Counties, and the North were all involved, 
though the questions at issue differed in different 
districts. In Wales the conflict lasted but for a few 
weeks, and there in many cases it was the Unionists 
and not their opponents who had most need of police 


protection. Elsewhere, however, the struggle still 
goes on. It has affected our manufacturing indus- 


tries far and wide. The suffering of women and 
children, in spite of a charity not limited by class or 
creed, has been terrible ; with the approach of colder 
weather it will become intolerable, an awful blot 
upon our national civilisation. The men in this case 
are fighting for a principle, and for a principle which, 
whether conceded or not, is obviously one of the 
highest importance. The miners in resisting a pro- 
posed reduction of wages take their stand upon their 
right to ‘‘a living wage.”” The labourer, they assert, 
can claim a sufficiency to maintain himself and his 
‘amily in decency and comfort. There isa point, there- 
fore, below which wages must not fall. A reduction 
f 25 per cent. upon the advance of 40 per cent. made 
a few years ago, though it would still leave the rate 
of payment 15 per cent. higher than it was pre- 
viously, would, so the miners assert, under present 
conditions leave them not with a ‘‘living’’ but a 
starvation wage. They refuse, therefore, and quite 
logically, to submit the question to any method 
of arbitration that will base its decision solely on the 
selling price of coal. Wages, in fact, come first. 
Wages must determine prices, not prices wages. 
Conference and discussion at present have led to 
nothing ; matters are ata deadlock. The most serious 
difficulty in the way of settlement is the want of 
precise and well-ascertained facts. Statements are 
made, statistics are published, both by the miners 
and by the coal-owners. But the real truth, the 
whole truth, still remains in uncertainty. The 
nominal rate of pay we know. We do not know 
the actual amount a steady and industrious man can 
make, and be certain of making, in the week, the 
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month, or the year. We have much to learn about 
royalties, about reckless contracts with great com- 
panies, and about manifold tricks of the market. We 
want more light, and in time we shall get it; not, 
however, before our commercial and manufacturing 
industries have been paralysed for many years to 
come. But it is only an overwhelming pressure that 
will compel us to face a great problem like this which 
goes right down to the very foundations of our social 
and economic system. Pray God that the pressure 
may not have come too late. 


v. 


The year has had its customary list of casualties, 
by sea and by land, in the mine and on the rail. But 
one catastrophe, the loss of the Victoria, among the 
finest of our war-ships, which was rammed and sunk 
by the Camperdown while manceuvring off the coast 
of Syria, hag thrown all lesser disasters into the 
shade, not only through the appalling sacrifice of 
life, but through all the incidents of the tragedy. 
Seldom, if ever, has dramatic irony been more com- 
plete or more cruel. The fatal blunder was committed 
not by a novice, but by a man of experience and of 


power. The ram designed against a foe destroyed a 
friend. The ship went down on a calm, sunny day, 


not in darkness and storm. A whole fleet, powerless 
to help, lay within sight. The splendid discipline of 
officers and crew only served to make doom inevit- 
able. Our one sad consolation is that our seamen 
showed that they can still die like heroes wherever 
the voice of Duty so ordains. In striking contrast to 
their courage are the weakness of will and the want 
of faith which have been manifested in the recent 
epidemic of suicide. Every week has seen new 
victims of all ages and of all classes. The plague is 
not yet stayed. Whatever may be the cause that has 
led to this outbreak, one fact is certain, that the 
tendency to self-destruction, always a sure sign of 
social degeneration, if left unchecked, will prove as 
fatal to Britain as it was to Rome. For suicide comes 
not from strength but from weakness. It is the 
resource of a spirit too feeble to resist the blows of 
adverse fortune, and in almost all cases it is due to a 
supreme selfishness which leaves others to bear the 
burden of sin and sorrow and shame which the suf- 
ferer has found intolerable. 


VI. 


So far we have been concerned almost exclusively 
with the darker aspects of the year. But there are 
brighter elements that must not be overlooked. First 
and foremost stands the reference to arbitration of 
the dispute between the United States and ourselves 
arising out of the seal fisheries in the Behring Sea. 
It is an event which grows in importance the more 
carefully it is considered, The interests at stake 
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were considerable. The rights of Canada were in- 
volved as well as our own. The question had been 
embittered by acts of violence which five-and-twenty 
or thirty years ago would have stirred us to an out- 
break of reckless anger, leaving, it might well have 
been, a disastrous legacy of suspicion and hatred to 
generations yet unborn. As it is, not only has the 
dispute been settled and immediate peril averted, but 
we have also had an object lesson in the clearest and 
simplest form; showing us the system of arbitration 
at work, and proving that Judges, whatever their 
nationality, with the true spirit of their office, are 
capable of absolute impartiality in a Court of Inter- 
national Appeal. Few will be sanguine enough to 
suppose that wars at once will cease to be. Mankind 
have not come to that point yet. But if Europe, and 
the world outside Europe, could be saved from one 
war in every ten years, even then the gain would be 
priceless; and that surely is not too much to hope. 
We have also taken a step towards the suppression 
of the opium traffic by the appointment of a Royal 
Commission to examine into the facts of the whole 
case. The controversy, apart from the question of 
principle, has become so complex, the statements 
made by authority and on authority are so con- 
flicting, that those who condemn the traffic, and those 
who uphold it, with comparatively few exceptions, 
agree for once in admitting that legislation must be 
preceded by inquiry. The Commission have already 
begun their work in England, and during this winter 
they will continue it in India. It is a hard matter 
to obtain good laws; it seems almost as difficult to 
insure that they shall be enforced when obtained. 
During the year a scandal of the most serious kind 
has come to light in India. By a deliberate decision 
Parliament decided that the system of licensed vice in 
connection with our Indian troops should be swept 
away. Its orders were distinct and positive. But after 
a time suspicion arose that these orders were being 
evaded. Questions provoked injured surprise; state- 
ments more definite were met with indignant denial. 
Even the Commander-in-Chief of our Indian Army, 
Lord Roberts, was made the mouthpiece of official 
contradiction. After all this, through the courage 
and persistence of two American ladies, the whole 
truth was brought to light. It proved that in several 
cases officers and officials had combined to disregard 
their instructions and to perpetuate the iniquity 
which they had been commanded to suppress. Lord 
Roberts, from whom the facts must have been deli- 
berately concealed, has made an honest and ample 
apology, and for a time at any rate we are secure 
against such audacity. But the danger will recur, 
and we must be upon our guard. Eternal vigilance 
is the price not only of national freedom, but of 
national righteousness. So far as is possible we are 
guarding ourselves by the character of the men whom 
we are sending forth as the representatives of the 
national government. Lord Elgin, the new Viceroy 
of India, is himself an untried man in practical 
adnfinistration, but there is every reason to believe 
that the splendid traditions of his house will never 
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be put to shame by him, while the Earl of Aberdeen, 
who succeeds Lord Derby in Canada, is known 
throughout the land, and is honoured and beloved as 
widely as he is known. His responsibility will be 
comparatively light, but Lord Elgin will have to 
prove himself a strong as well as a good man in his 
new office. The silver question, indeed, which has 
troubled his predecessors, is settled for the time. The 
value of the rupee has been fixed. The silver coinage 
has been reduced to a token-money. But other and 
more serious problems remain. The riots at Bombay 
and elsewhere, in which the religious animosity of 
Hindu and Mohammedan burst into flame, are a 
warning that troublous times may be at hand, and 
that the task of preserving the peace of our Eastern 
Empire may tax our strength to the uttermost. 


vr. 


We have had troubles elsewhere, not in our Crown 
Colonies but in those vast domains to which our 
influence has been extended by means of Chartered 
Companies. At Uganda, so long the scene of strife 
between contending races and creeds, Sir Gerard 
Portal, acting under a special commission, arranged 
a settlement and restored order. The territory was 
redivided between Protestants, Roman Catholics, and 
Mohammedans, the Roman Catholics gaining con- 
siderably by the partition. After the Commissioner’s 
departure, the Mohammedans, the allies of the slave 
dealers, attempted to revolt, but were speedily and 
effectually suppressed. Their leader was arrested, 
and died on his way to the coast. Southwards, in 
Mashonaland, the conflict is more recent and still 
continues. The Matabele under their famous chief, 
Lobengula, a ruler of character and force, have taken 
alarm at the development of Mr. Rhodes’ enterprise. 
Having been accustomed to exercise an absolute 
tyranny over the Mashonas, the Matabele bitterly 
resent interference in their dealings with their weaker 
neighbours now in the territory of the Company. A 
special occasion of quarrel was bound to come, and 
was not long in coming. The forces which Mr. 
Rhodes was able to put into the field have so far 
succeeded in driving back their foes without any 
serious loss on their side, but Lobengula is still sup- 
ported by large masses of warriors, and the final 
issue of the struggle is still uncertain. Strong as the 
case appears to be against the Matabele on the 
score of cruelty and bloodthirstiness, many of us have 
an uneasy feeling that there is another side to the 
question of which we shall hear nothing till the time 
for action has gone by. . 


Vil. 


What have been the fortunes of our European 
neighbours? We may pause for a moment here. 
For France the year has been eventful in the largest 


sense. The Panama Loan scandal at one time seemed 
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to menace the very existence of the Republic. Cor- 
ruption appeared almost universal. Men in high 
positions of trust and honour were convicted of com- 
plicity in crime. The famous names of Lesseps and 
Eiffel were covered with disgrace. But there was 
no leader to take advantage of the crisis, and the 
peril soon passedaway. Ever since then the outlook 
has grown brighter. Never since the year of the 
downfall has France known such confidence and such 
strength. A moderate Republicanism, assisted by a 
manifesto from the Pope, swept the polls at the 
elections, and was left supreme in power. The visit 
of the Russian fleet to Toulon during the autumn 
sent the nation wild with rapture. If popular en- 
thusiasm can insure a national alliance, the league 
between despotism in Russia and democracy in 
France is already cemented. France has even learned 
to forgive a discarded leader like M. Ferry, whose 
patriotism was as genuine as his policy was unpo- 
pular. But he was restored to honour only in time 
te die. Success in Siam has effaced the memory of 
Tonquin. A treaty has been extorted from the 
Siamese king by superior force, not without some 
risk of misunderstanding with ourselves. But ‘our 
Foreign Secretary managed to safeguard British 
interests while avoiding a quarrel, and though at 
some future time China and France may be brought 
into conflict, at present the triumph of French diplo- 
macy is complete. Germany has been agitated by 
a prolonged struggle over a measure intended to 
increase the strength and the efficiency of the army. 
After a dissolution the bill was carried through 
successfully, but the Southern States remained reluc- 
tant and hostile to the last. Belgium, after a great 
popular movement, accompanied by an outbreak of 
violence, has made its suffrage universal, and in 
Austria, the Prime Minister, Count Taafe, with the 
concurrence of the Emperor, startled the empire by 
a sudden leap in the same direction. He proposed 
to extend the franchise in such a way as to make it 
universal in effectif notin theory. His aim appears 
to have been. to submerge national sentiments and 
jealousies in the ocean of democracy, and ina state 
where divisions are so numerous and so acute, the 
policy was as ingenious as it was bold. Hitherto, 
however, the plan has failed. The bill was rejected, 
and at present politics are at a deadlock. Armenia 
has supplied a new illustration of Turkish misrule. 
Tnoffensive citizens, whose only crime was their 
faith, were arrested on a false charge of conspiracy. 
Several of them were cruelly tortured in prison. 
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Some were condemned to death. A few were de- 
livered by the intervention of the British Govern- 
ment, but the rest still remain in the hands of the 
oppressors. 7 


rm. 


There are other events which might well find a 
place in our chronicle, if space allowed, such as the 
World’s Fair at Chicago, the financial troubles of 
our Australian Colonies, the prolonged disturbances 
in South America, and the Anarchist outrages in 
Spain. But we must pass on rapidly to the death- 
roll of the year. We have indeed lost comparatively 
few among men of the first rank, mainly owing to 
the fact that the previous year did not leave us many 
such to lose. Lord Derby, ‘‘ a Cobden in a coronet,”’ 
as an epigrammatic journalist described him, in 
earlier years was one of our most prominent states- 
men; if he never excited enthusiasm, men of all 
parties recognised the clearness of his intellect and 
the calm moderation of his temper. Sir Andrew 
Clark, the famous physician, was one to whom not 
only great statesmen but workers of all classes, 
many of them struggling in obscurity and poverty, 
have owed their very lives. He gave up without 
reserve to the service of man the rare genius which 
might have made him illustrious as a scientific dis- 
coverer. Benjamin Jowett held a foremost place 
among the makers of modern Oxford. Sir William 
Mackinnon was the founder of one of those great com- 
panies that are opening upto commerceand civilisation 
the hidden heart of Africa. Sir Thomas Hawksley 
was eminent among the great engineers, without 
whose ‘skill life under modern conditions would be 
impossible. Literature and art have losses of their 
own to mourn in the deaths of Thomas Mozley, the 
friend of Newman in the first beginnings of the 
Oxford Movement, and afterwards one of our most 
brilliant journalists; of J. Addington Symonds, the 
historian of the Renaissance and an essayist of 
polished perfection; of Vicat Cole, whose land- 
scapes charmed us with their loveliness, and of Albert 
Moore, who handled colour as a musician handles 
sound, weaving it into harmonies of subtle splen- 
dour. Many others there are who in their varied 
callings have done work that will long preserve 
their names from oblivion ; but the list must not be 
lengthened, and their praise must be left to the 
hearts that knew and loved them. 
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